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Harmony 


‘HE one word that symbolizes 
| aviation in the national capi 
H tal as this issue goes to press 
s harmony. Six months 
seemed a hopeless task to bring to- 
gether the many warring factions 
ind interests into complete agree- 
ment on the broad general princi- 
ples of constructive legislation. 
~ But today the outlook for all 
ivil aviation is bright. One by one 
he obstacles to agreement have 
been eliminated and all forces are 
of one accord: to compromise if 
necessary but push through a bill 
it the present session of Congress. 
The Administration is not only 
fully committed to a bill establish- 
ng an independent aviation com 
mission, but is solidly behind the 
nany maneuvers being made to ef- 
fect a general agreement on the 
final form it shall take. 

A significant incident took place 
the other day when Representative 
lames M. Mead, chairman of the 
powerful Post Offices and Post 
Roads Committee, appeared unex- 
pectedly before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
0 throw his weight, influence and 
upport behind the pending legis 
ation. It was an unusual proce- 
dure for a chairman of one com- 
mittee handling aviation to relin 
gush voluntarily his own commit- 
tee’s interest in the subject and 
his own personal endorse 
ment to a bill which proposes the 
ery thing which he has opposed 
‘uring the past years. 

It ts only one more evidence of 
the \armony which is prevailing. 
Mr. Mead’s action is considered by 
us ¢ lleagues and by the air trans- 
port industry as the most impor- 
wnt contribution during the past 
monti favorable to early construc- 
(Turn to page 16) 
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Southeast Aviation 
Conference Set For 
Apr. 14-16 in Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala., Mar. 26—More 
than 2,000 invitations have been mailed 
out for the Southeastern Aviation Con- 
ference to be held here Apr. 14-15-16. 
Sponsored by Governor Bibb Graves, 
who will take an active part in the 
conference, the meetings will draw 
aviation interests from Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Actively in charge of the conference 
is the Alabama Aviation Commission, 
of which Theodore Swann is chairman 
and Asa Rountree is director. Co- 
operating are Dexter Martin, regional 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials, South 
Carolina, and Jerry Waterman, district 
vice-president of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, of Florida. Coming 
one month after the successful South- 
west Aviation Conference at Oklahoma 
City, sponsors predict a new high rec- 
ord of attendance for such meetings 
will be set at Montgomery. 

The program is being centered on 
“Aviation in the South and its Prob- 
lems” and all talks will be directed to 
this general theme. It is intended to 
be a practical and informative confer- 
ence. It is expected that permanent 
officials of the Southwest, Western and 
Northwest aviation conferences will be 
present, with the possibility that the 


Changes Views 


REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES MEAD 


Who Now Favors Immediate Enact- 
ment of Aviation Legislation 





regional groups will be tied together 
for national civil aviation purposes. A 
number of national speakers will be on 
the program 





Fixed Base Operators and Pilots 
Favor Organization for Protection 


Oklahoma City, Mar. 12—Fixed base 
operators and private flyers attending 
the Southwest Aviation Conference 
went on record here today—with the 
unanimous backing of the conference—- 
as favoring the formation of a national 
organization or a re-organization of the 
present Private Fliers Association, to 
protect the interest of all non-scheduled 
flying against discrimination, red tape 
and restrictions imposed by the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce. 

Sentiment expressed in a group meet- 
ing was unanimous against the restric- 
tions and hardships being imposed by 
the Bureau, and particularly against 
arbitrary actions by Bureau inspectors 





in the field. One after another ths 
fixed base operators listed specific 
grievances which have occurred within 
the past six months. Hal Henning, 
vice-president of Booth-Henning, Inc., 
one of the nation’s largest fixed base 


operators, and Grove Webster, of the 
Private Fliers Association, were co- 
chairmen of the group session 

The resolution adopted said that 


“the Bureau of Air Commerce regula- 

tions and the administration thereot 

seem to discriminate against and restrict 

non-scheduled and private flying opera- 

tions and we believe fails in its lawful 

obligation to promote the best interests 
(Turn to page 2) 





Powerful Post Office 
Champion to Support 
Lea Measure; Harmony 
Prevails in All Camps 


ITH all government departments 
and virtually all aviation inter- 
ests in complete harmony over basic 


principles, Administration forces in 
Washington were confident the week of 
March 27 that aviation will have legis- 
lation enacted the end of the 
current 75th Congress in the form of an 


before 


independent civil aviation commission 
or authority 
Active White House support for a 


centralize civil aviation 
regulation in one Federal body is not 
only assured but the Democratic legis- 
lative control in both branches of Con- 


measure to 


gress has aviation legislation as a 
“must” accomplishment of the Con- 
gress now in session. Administration 
leaders expect to have a bill enacted 


by the end of April 

One of the most dramatic incidents 
of many which indicate the support of 
all factions was the appearance of 
Representative James M. Mead (Dem- 
N. Y.), until recently an outspoken 
foe of an aviation commission, before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to lend unqualified 
and active support to the general prin- 


ciples embodied in the Lea Bill spon- 
sored by Representative Clarence Lea 
(Dem-Calif.) and backed by the ad- 


ministration 

Aviation people, particularly the air 
transport looked with 
startled satisfaction on Mr. Mead's ap- 
pearance before this committee, for Mr 
Mead the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and as such, has bitterly opposed any 
legislative action that would be more 


companies, 


is chairman of 


than a mere amendment to the Air 
Mail Act of 1934. They were highly 
impressed by the intellectual honesty 


of the polished and cultured New York 
Congressman for admitting in public 
hearing that he had completely changed 
his mind about the aviation picture 
It was also a further indication that the 
Post Office Department, until a few 
months ago a definite obstructionist to 
all constructive legislation, has buried 
its hatchet and is cooperating harmon- 
iously with the government's legislative 
program. 

“For the past 18 years our committee 
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(Post Offices and Post Roads) has been 
wrestling with the aviation problem,” 
Mr. Mead told the Lea committee. “I 
really believe we are getting some place 
with dn industry that has grown to 
manhood and that has outraced our 
legislative efforts to help it. 

“As one who has been interested in 
it since the time when the Post Office 
Department operated it itself, I want to 
say that I think the time is ripe when 
all the committees of the House get 
together on a bill that will give this 
industry an opportunity to grow and 
develop as it should and_ therefore, 
while I may have objected to the rec- 
ommendations made by this committee 
several years ago, I subscribe to the 
principles contained in the recommen- 
dations made by this committee today.” 

Not only did Mr. Mead unqualify- 
ingly offer his suport for the Lea Bill or 
any other bill which contains the same 
general principles, but under question- 
ing by 28-year-old Representative Lyle 
Boren of Oklahoma, he said he thought 
the issuance of a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity “is a much better 
method” than competitive bidding of 
air mail routes. Until recently Mr. 
Mead has staunchly defended the com- 
petitive bidding method. One of the 
best-informed men on aviation in the 
House, Mr. Mead carries much weight 
in that branch of Congress and _ his 
present position on legislation assures 
a heavy favorable vote when the final 
bill comes up for vote. 

Hearings on the Lea bill were to con- 
tinue the week of March 27 but it is 
expected that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will re- 


port out the bill within a very short 
time. An early vote is expected in 
the House. 

On the Senate side, Senator Pat 
McCarran is continuing to press for 


action on his own measure, which dif- 
fers somewhat from the Lea _ bill. 
The Senator will either obtain action 
on his bill, in which case the two bills 
would go into conference for working 
out in final form, or the Lea bill will 
be brought to the Senate and placed 
on the floor for action without referring 
it to committee. 

Most encouraging word from admin- 
istration sources is that the administra- 
tion is willing to compromise to meet 
certain demands of Senator McCarran, 
and it is expected that the Senator 
for purposes of expediency will also 
make some compromises. While the 
Senator's bill is still far apart in some 
respects from the Lea bill, close ob- 
servers predict harmony will prevail 
when time comes for action in the Sen- 
ate. All forces pushing for action evi- 
dently are willing to compromise in 
order to obtain enactment of some bill 
this session. 

In broad generalities, the legislation 
involves the setting up of a new civil 
aviation authority or commission of 
five members, taking over all functions 
of the present Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, the functions of the air mail 
bureau of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and many functions of 
the air mail division of the Post Office 
Department. 

It is also apparent that the new 
commission would have full control 
over foreign air commerce and it is 
likely that the aircraft provisions of 
the pending bill amending the Mari- 
time Act will be withdrawn. It is 
probable, however, that the Maritime 
Commission will have authority to 
lend money for subsidy purposes to 
operators and prospective operators in 
foreign air commerce. 

For the record, the behind-the-scene 
workers for aviation legislation not 


only include Clinton M. Hester, of the 





American 


(representing 
administra- 


Treasury Department 

James Roosevelt and the 
tion), but Fred D. Fagg, Jr., Director 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce. Close 
observers give Fagg a great amount of 
credit for constructive action in bring- 
ing about harmony among government 


agencies and when the final story is 
written, his name will appear fre- 
quently. 
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of aviation as related to private flying.” 

The group resolved “that this con- 
ference favors the formation of a na- 
tional organization, or a_ re-organiza- 
tion of the present Private Fliers As- 
sociation, to include all non-military 
and non-scheduled aviation interests; 
it being the single and express purpose 
of such organization to provide its 
membership with information on _pro- 
posed legislation and regulation aftect- 
ing the rights and to provide proper 
representation of its rights before such 
legislative and regulatory bodies.” 

The resolution also petitions the 
Bureau of Air Commerce to consider 
revision of civil air regulations, chap- 
ters 18 and 52, “in such a manner as 
to eliminate unnecessary red tape pro- 
cedure which increases the cost of 
maintenance or installation of addi- 
tional equipment to the private or com- 
mercial plane owner,” and asks the 
Bureau to liberalize the present regula- 
tions with respect to minimum limits 
for contact flying, particularly in re- 
gard to ceiling and visibility. It also 
petitioned the Weather Bureau to in- 
stall additional spot weather reporting 
stations, giving consideration to off 
airway locations not now providing a 
weather reporting service. 

The enthusiasm of fixed base opera- 
tors for a national organization to rep- 
resent their interests was an echo of 
the meeting held during the Chicago 
aircraft show early in February. At 
that time Mr. Henning was chosen to 
sound out operators west of the Missis- 
sippi concerning the feasibility of such 
an organization, and H. C. Robbins, of 
the H. C. Robbins Company, Municipal 
Airport, Cleveland, was to contact op- 
erators in the east. It is probable that 
action will be taken shortly and fixed 
base operators and private flyers are 
asked to get in touch with either of 
those two men. 


UAL TAKES DELIVERY 
Last of 38 DC-3’s To Be Placed In 
Service This Month 

Delivery of the final ten of a total 
of 38 DC-3 airliners built for United 
Air Lines by the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
is being made and all ten of the new 
transports will be placed in operation 
this month. Equipped with new type 
two-row 14-cylinder Wasp engines and 
the Hamilton Standard feathering hy- 
dromatic propellers, the new fleet of 
ten has cruising speeds of 205-m.p.h 
at 11,500-ft. as compared with the 
191-m.p.h. speeds of the earlier DC-3 
models. 

The deliveries virtually complete the 
re-equipment programs of the major 
domestic airlines which began in 1936 
and continued through last year. 

As a direct result of its new equip- 
ment, United is inaugurating new 
schedules, one expanded service being 
a third nightly sleeper service eastbound 
and westbound between New York and 
San Francisco. On Apr. 1 the com- 
pany established DC-3 flights between 
Seattle and Los Angeles and increased 
the frequency of its Chicago-New 
York service to eight round trip flights 
daily by adding a non-stop flight in 
each direction. 
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All Hail the BAC! Inspectors Fall 
Into Trap, Put OK on 2 Greenhorns 


Since publication of the March 15 
issue when it was reported that feeling 
is mounting against arbitrary and trafhc 
cop actions by the Bureau of Air Com 
merce, especially as they pertain to 
manufacturers, evidence has come in 
quantity to AMERICAN AVIATION not 
only confirming everything that was 
said in that issue but indicating that 


conditions are even worse than con- 
sidered at that time. 

Confidential letters received from 
manufacturers testify to the fact that 


red tape, dilly-dallying, altering of de- 
cisions, and “ambulance chasing tactics” 
on the part of BAC inspectors, 18 Cost- 
ing the manufacturers thousands of 
dollars and is having its affect on the 
price of civil aircraft. Fixed base 
op:rators and aviation schools have 
responded with numerous specific com- 
plaints, all of which have arisen within 
the past year. New regulations and 
the confusion resulting from same are 
adding to the near-panic in the field 

Most outstanding case to date is that 
of aviation schools of reputable stand- 
ing and long existence who, after 
graduating scores of classes successfully 
as mechanics, suddenly find Bureau in- 
spectors flunking more than half the 
classes, and in the case of one school, 
flunking the entire class. The schools 
must take these students back again 
and teach them for another period at 


the cost of the school, even thoug 
training has been the 
been in the past and regulation 
no different now in essentials th: 
fore. Many promise ste 
they will be given a mechanic's 
cate at the end of their training 

One reputable and well know 
erator of a known aroun 
world for its high standards, deci 
test the Bureau inspectors H 
two boys in the class being exar 
neither boy having had any mec! 
training or instruction whatever 
inspectors flunked many of the 
students of the but 
amined and passed the two 
had had no training and 
certificates 

“That sounds simply incredibl 
but it’s the 


same as 


sc hools 


school 


actual! 
boy 


class 


gave 


school operator said, 
truth. We just wanted to find 

those inspectors knew what they 
doing or whether some one in \ 
ington told them to flunk half th 
arbitrarily. They actually exa 
those two boys for two days 
though those boys hadn't had a 

day’s mechanical instruction and | 
actual knowledge of aeronautica 


chanics. The Bureau has cos 
$5,000 within the past six mont 
this arbitrary dictatorship and | 
you me, something's got to | 
quick. And it's going to.” 


Revisions of Chapter 60 Effective 


on March 31, Bureau Announces 


Revisions of Chapter 60 of the Civil 
Air Regulations covering air traffic rules 
became effective Mar. 31, according to 
announcement by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. Revisions were generally 
in the nature of liberalizations of the 
original CAR 60 which went into ef- 
fect in November, 1937. 

“There have been several relaxations 
of varying degrees, in the original re- 
quirements, and these relaxations were 
based mainly on information gleaned 
from comments of individuals and or- 
ganizations in the field wherein it was 
discovered that under certain conditions 


a considerable increase could be had 
in the amount of flying with poor 
visibility and yet the necessary safety 
provisions could be retained,’ the an- 
nouncement said 

Highlights of the revised CAR 60 
are: 

1. Permission for contact flying in a 
control zone or around a control air- 
port with ceilings and visibility much 


less than those originally required, pro- 
vided proper airport traffic control is 
being handled by trained operators. 

2. Permission for take-off for  in- 
strument flight when ceiling and visi- 
bility are down to 300 feet and one- 
half mile, if cleared by a properly trained 
airport traffic control tower operator 

3. Elimination of the necessity for 
securing approval of a fight plan for 
instrument flight prior to departure 
when such flight is not to be within 
an airway traffic control area or at an 
airway intersection. 

4. Reduction of the width of civil 
airways to ten miles on each side of 
the center line. 

5. Redesignation and inclusion in the 
Air Traffic Rules of the civil airways 
in accordance with the new width, 
and the green, amber, red and blue 
(blue replacing the former secondary 
red) airways, for the determination of 
traffic priority. 


6. Permission to indulge in a 
tics on civil airways if reasonable 
precautions have been observed 
many other similar modifications 

The Bureau has announced 
copies of the revised CAR 60 w 
available within a short time and 
available int 


these copies are 

parties may write to the Bure: 
copies of the Federal Register in 
the regulations formally apy 


March 9 when they became } 
Federal law. 
Other chapters of the Civil Ai 


ulations are also undergoing revis 





Aldrin Resigns From S. ©. 


New York, March 16—Major 
E. Aldrin, for ten years aviation 
ager for the Standard Oil Cor 


has announced that on March 31 
leaving the company to enter in 
dependent aeronautical consulting 
He had resigned from the Arr 
Corps to go with Standard Oil 
of his clients in his consulting 
will be Standard Oil and he « 
shortly to associate himself w 
number of other companies. P 
his return from a European trip 
rin's address will be 25 Pri 
Place, Upper Montclair, N. J 





Pacific Aireraft Show 
As this issue went to pre 
the third annual National Pacif 
Aircraft and Boat Show was p! 
paring to open April 2 in t 
Pan Pacific Auditorium in | 


Angeles under management 
Cliff and Phil Henderson The 
was every indication that tl 
show would not only draw a b 
attendance but would be finar 
cially successful. The show en 
April 10. 
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SEATTLE VOTES NO 


Proposal to Build Marine Terminal 
Turned Down 

Seattle, Mar. 9—This city’s voters 
turned down the proposal to construct 
a large seaplane base at Madison Point 
vesterday by a vote of 54,894 to 28,650, 
despite the vigorous fight waged by 
wiation enthusiasts headed by W. W. 
Conner. Opponents of the measure 
spent about $25,000 on radio time alone 
to defeat the efforts of those who be- 
lieved the Madison Point site on Lake 
Washington offered the best location for 
fying boat activities in this area. 
“Citizens of Seattle are now at least 
fying-boat conscious and more air- 
minded than they were a week ago,” 
Conner said in a statement today. “The 
Marine Air Terminal committee had 
no funds with which to present properly 
the proponents’ side of the matter and 
we cannot see how the voters could 
be expected to do otherwise than vote 
down this proposition in view of all 
the false propaganda and tremendous 
sums of money spent by those opposing 
this improvement.” 

Conner said it is clear that Seattle 
will have to find another site and begin 
construction at an early date if it wants 
to be a terminal for coastwise and 
trans-Pacific clipper service. He also 
leclared that no matter what the op- 
ponents may have said, “these flying 
boats will land and take off in Lake 
Washington.” 


Aero Club to Build 


Vancouver, B. C-—The Aero Club of 
British Columbia plans to build its own 
dub building at Sea Island Airport 
shortly. Tentative plans call for a 
structure in the shape of an airplane 
with provisions for a commodious 
lounge and a large dining room. A 
cocktail lounge and flight offices will 
also be on the ground floor, while the 
upper floor will have a verandah room, 
bedrooms for visitors, and caretaker’s 
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AVIATION CALENDAR 


2-10—3d Annual Pacific Aircraft 
and Boat Show, Los Angeles. 
5—Dinner to Comdr. C. E. Rosen- 
dahl, Hotel Woodstock, New 
York City. 

5-6—Northeast Regional Confer- 
ence, N.AS.A.O., Providence, 


R. I. 
ipril 12—Annual Meeting, Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
April 12—Aeronautic Meeting, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Met- 





April 






April 






April 








ropolitan Section, New York 
City. 

\pril 14-15-16—Southeastern Aviation 
Planning Conference, Mont- 





gomery, Ala. 

ipril 16—Alabama Aviation Conference, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

April 16—Dedication by Edison Institute 
of Wright Homestead and Bi- 
cycle Shop, Dearborn, Mich. 

April 16-17—Fourth National Intercol- 
legiate Flying Conference, 

_ Washington, D. C. 

ipril 19—National Safety Council, Aero- 

nautical Section, Astor Hotel, 

New York City. 

I1—lst Annual Sportsman’s Air 

Show, Ponca City. Okla. 

May—Eastern Aviation Planning Con- 
ference, Atlantic City. N. J. 

May 24-25—Annual Spring Convention, 
National Battery Manufacturers 
Association, Statler Hotel, Cleve- 


land. 
June—National Intercollegiate Meet. 
June—Florida Aviation Assn., Annual 
Meeting, Jacksonville. 
4-5—8th Annual National Air 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala. 
June 10-11-12 (Tentative)—Pacific In- 
sepetenat Air Races, Oakland, 
alif. 
June 19—2d Annual Santa Ana, Calif., 
Air Show. 
June 25-July 10—9th Annual Soaring 
Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 
June 28-30—Institute of the AeS. Meet- 
ing as part of Summer Meeting 
of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Ottawa, Canada. 
oo eee Air Races, Cleve- 
and. 
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BAC Cancels Bids as Manufacturers 
Take Exceptions to Specifications 


The Bureau of Air Commerce has 
rejected all bids submitted for four 
cabin-type airplanes, originally adver- 
tised on Mar. 11, but plans to re- 
advertise for bids immediately. 

_It was felt necessary to cancel the 
bids because all but two companies 
made exceptions to the Bureau's speci- 
fications. These two companies’ bids 
were substantially in excess of $60,000, 
the amount which the BAC has to 
spend for planes during the remainder 
of the fiscal year 1938. 

General specifications were as follows: 
with maximum fuel and oil, the planes’ 
useful load should provide for a crew 
of one and 75-lbs. of baggage. With 
minimum fuel and maximum oil, they 
should be able to carry a crew of one, 
two passengers and 100-lbs. of baggage. 
Airspeed at 65% power at 5,000-ft, 
should be not less than 150-mph; cruis- 
ing range, 1,000 miles; service ceiling, 
not less than 18,000-ft.. and landing 
speed not more than 55-mph. Trade-in 
allowances were asked on a Bellanca 
Skyrocket D and a Waco UEC. 

Of the rejected bids, that of the 
Stinson Aircraft Corp., Wayne, Mich., 
was low. Stinson bid $58,200 for the 
four planes, including pressure fire ex- 


tinguishers for each. Delivery was 
promised within 90 days. Stinson, 
however, took several exceptions to the 
BAC specifications. Other bidders in- 
cluded Spartan Aircraft Co., Waco Air- 
craft, Curtiss-Wright and Howard Air- 
craft. 

Because the 1939 State, Justice, Com- 
merce, Labor appropriation bill has not 
passed the Senate, it is not known what 
amount will be available for purchase 
of new aircraft during the next fiscal 
year. The President's annual budget 
message had cut the amount from 
$200,000 to $100,000, but at the hear- 
ings before the House Appropriations 
Committee, John S. Collins, chief of 
the BAC administrative division, asked 
that it be restored to the former figure 

When the committee reported the bill 
to the House, however, it called atten- 
tion to a nonrecurring amount “of 
$75,000 for purchase of airplanes which 
represents a reduction from $200,000 
to $125,000 of the amount to be spent 
for purchase of aircraft.” The House 
passed the bill, but the Senate has not 
yet taken action. 


Nat'l Air Mail Week Advertising 
Plans Released by Post Office 


With acceptances received from 48 
states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, the Post Office De- 
partment’s promotional campaign for 
National Air Mail Week, May 15-21, 
is well under way and has been taken 
up by state and local organizations. 

Although the Department must con- 
duct all promotion without a specific 
appropriation for that purpose, coopera- 
tion received from state groups prom- 
ises to make the campaign successful, 
according to Charles P. Graddick, su- 
perintendent of the P. O. air mail divi- 
sion. 

Each state chairman has received an 
elaborate booklet of instructions, pre- 
pared under the direction of Paul R. 
Younts, National Air Mail Week chair- 
man, and made possible by contributions 
of various postmasters. The booklet 
tells the chairman how to enlist the 
support of civic organizations, radio 
stations and other groups. 

Electric transcriptions of a speech 
by Postmaster General James A. Farley 
are to be distributed to every radio sta- 
tion throughout the United States. The 
station doing the best promotional job 
will receive the “McNinch Educational 
Air Mail Award,” to be donated by 
Frank R. McNinch, chairman of the 


Federal Communications Commission. 

A flood of Air Mail Week stickers 
will soon be released in all parts of the 
country, for the Post Office, out of its 
printing appropriation, is preparing 
2,000,000 windshield stickers, 2,000,000 
others for use in post offices and rural 
mail boxes, 2,000,000 window display 
posters. 

The air mail feeder service, which 
will be conducted on only one day, 
May 19, has met with wide approval, 
Graddick told AMERICAN AVIATION. 
He stated that, to his knowledge, it 
will be “the largest mobilization of 
private planes ever attempted.” It is 
also expected to give the public its 
first look at a National feeder system 
which Graddick has long advocated as 
a permanent service. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Department of Interior, a one-minute 
movie is being prepared, picturing the 
history of air mail since its inaugura- 
tion. This will be distributed to many 
theaters. 

The Post Office has authorized official 
cachets for Kitty Hawk, N. C., and Day- 
ton, Ohio, and there will be a flight be- 
tween these points on May 19. All 
other cachets are expected to be handled 
by the individual communities. 





Freeburg Promoted 

Minneapolis, March 21—Mal B. 
Freeburg, senior pilot for Northwest 
Airlines and first pilot in the country 
to be awarded the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s air mail flyer’s medal of honor, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the airlines’ eastern division, according 
to announcement by Croil Hunter, 
president. . 





College Girl for Traffic 

Butte, Mont., Mar. 11—Miss Mabel 
Croonquist has been appointed Mon- 
tana traffic representative for North- 
west Airlines, according to Leslie B 
Farrington, general traffic manager. 
Miss Croonquist will assume her du- 
ties after graduation in June from 
Cottey College at Nevada, Mo. She is 
a native of Montana. 









THE BS CORPORATION 


Contractors to the United States Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard and Aircraft Engine Builders)’ 


136 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BAC TEST STATION 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


City’s Offer of 266-Acre Tract At 
Municipal Airport Is Accepted 
The Bureau of Air Commerce has ac- 

cepted the city of Indianapolis’ offer of 

a 266-acre tract of land adjacent to its 

municipal airport for use in service- 

testing aids to air navigation and safety 
equipment for aircraft 

Although the land was offered free, 
the Bureau has decided to pay a rental 
of .$968 a year, with the lease running 
for 20 years. Renewal is on an annual 
basis at the option of the bureau. Both 
the airport and a hangar will be con- 
structed by Indianapolis in accordance 
with BAC specifications. 

The bureau's airport, which will be 
located on part of the 1,000-acre tract 
originally set aside for municipal field 
purposes, will have two runways, each 
4,000-ft. long, providing for landings 
in four directions. The land on which 
the airport will be constructed is just 
west of the municipal field and is not 
now in use. Runways will be arranged 
so that operations from the two fields 
will not conflict. 

A combined hangar and shop is to 
he 150 by 120-ft. with a two-story space 
30 by 120-ft. for shops. The field and 
improvements will cost Indianapolis ap- 
proximately $400,000. The station is 
expected to be ready for occupancy 
prior to July 1. 

Personnel to be assigned to the sta- 
tion will probably consist of 12 men, 
drawn largely from the radio develop- 
ment section. Type of work to be per- 
formed will include flight testing of 
radio equipment for airway and aircraft 
use, study of instrument landing sys- 
tems, and tests of airport lighting, par- 
ticularly with regard to the illumination 
of runways 

Indianapolis is believed to be an ad- 
vantageous location for the station be- 
cause it is located in flat country and 
is at the intersection of three airlines, 
so that testing of radio equipment in 
cooperation with these companies will 
be possible The city is a short dis- 
tance from Chicago and only a few 
hours by air from Washington. 





Dinner for Rosendahl 
New York, Mar. 26—A tribute dinner 


to Commander C. F. Rosendahl, who is 
soon to leave the Naval Air Station at 
Lakehurst, N. J., for sea duty, will be 
given by Air Service Post 501, Ameri 
can Legion, at the Hotel Woodstock 
on April 5 


Hull to Sperry 
New York, Mar. 26—Harris B. Hull, 
formerly New York public relations 
manager for TWA, has been appointed 
assistant to Robert B. Lea, vice-president 


of the Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn. He will aid Mr. Lea on 
special surveys. Hull was for five 


years aviation editor of The Washing 


ton Post before going with TWA 


Ponca City Air Show 

Ponca City, Okla.. Mar. 21—The 
first annual Sportsman’s Air Show will 
be given here, May 1, at the municipal 
airport by the Thunderbird Aviation 
Club. It will be preceded the night 
before by a hangar dance for visiting 
pilots and wives. 


G. G. Brooder Appointed 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Mar. 15—Governor 
Leslie Miller has appointed G. G. 
Brooder of Lander and Casper to the 
State Aeronautics Commission, succeed- 
ing Bob Bergesen of United Air Lines 
who has moved to Salt Lake City as 
division assistant chief pilot. 
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P. O. App 


ropriation Bill Provides 


$16,650,000 for 1939 Air Mail 





Routes Recommended by Senate Expected to Be Advertised De- 
spite House Insistence on “No Earmarking;” 


UAL, TWA Get Increased Schedules 


The 1939 Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bill (H. R. 8947), pro- 
viding $16,650,000 for contract domes- 
tic air mail, was passed by Congress 
during the week ended March 26, fol- 
lowing extensive meetings between Sen- 
ate and House conferees. 

This final amount for air mail rep- 
resents an increase of $850,000 over 
the $15,800,000 originally recommended 
by the House, and is $281,336 under 
the Senate’s recommendations. The 
original House measure had not pro- 
vided for establishment of new routes 
or increased frequencies, so that when 
the bill reached the Senate, $985,177 
was added for these purposes. Of this 
amount, $585,177 was for specific new 
routes and the remainder to provide 
increased schedules on United and 
TWA. A later Senate amendment also 
added $146,159 for new routes and 
trips on Northwest Airlines. 

It is known authentically that there 
was an acrimonious discussion in the 
Senate-House conference, with the Sen- 
ators demanding that the $850,000 
fund be specifically earmarked and with 
certain Congressmen insisting that it be 
turned over to the Post Office for use 
as that department sees fit. Although 
it was stipulated in the conference re- 
port that there would be no “specific 
earmarking of particular services,”” it is 
expected that, with two exceptions, the 
Senators will get what they asked for 
in the way of routes and schedules. 

Among the routes suggested by the 
Senate, the following are expected to be 
advertised shortly: Jacksonville, Fla., 
via Tallahassee and Mobile, Ala., to 
New Orleans, La.; from Wichita, Kan- 
sas, to Pueblo, Colo.; from Detroit to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. and from 
Tampa, Fla., via Birmingham, Ala., to 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The Senate had also recommended a 
route from Brownsville via San An- 
tonio to Houston, Tex., but it is not 
expected that this will be included. 
Braniff Airways has repeatedly pro- 
tested to the Post Office that it would 
suffer a 50% reduction in business out 
of Brownsville if such a route were 
awarded to another contractor. The 
P. O. had planned to advertise the 
route last year, but withdrew the ad 
following a vigorous Braniff protest 
engineered by O. M. “Red” Mosier. A 
route from Phoenix, Ariz., to Las 
Vegas, Nev., recommended by the Sen- 
ate, is apparently also dead. 

Part of the $850,000 will be used for 
an additional schedule on United Air 
Lines between Chicago and Salt Lake 
City, and TWA will also have an in- 
creased frequency. Northwest Airlines 
will probably receive neither additional 
routes nor schedules. 


Seversky Worker Arrested 


New York, Mar. 13—Arrest of an 
assembly technician in the plant of 
the Seversky Aircraft Corp., Farming- 
ton, L. I., was announced today. Otto 
Herman Voss, 39-year old naturalized 
American who had been a Seversky em- 
ploye intermittently for the past two 
years, was charged with communicating. 
directly or indirectly, to an unnamed 
foreign power “documents, writines, 
code books, signal books, photographs, 
notes, instruments and information re- 
lating to the defense of the United 
States.” The plant is building high 
speed pursuit planes for the Army. 





PCA Opens 2 Services; 
3rd Starts April 7 


Pennsylvania Central Airlines began 
operation of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo link 
Mar. 15, and on Mar. 24 opened Pitts- 
burgh-Baltimore service. The Wash- 
ington-Norfolk extension will be in 
use beginning Apr. 7. 

Planes leave Pittsburgh at 7:15 a.m., 
arriving in Buffalo at 8:45. Planes 
leave Buffalo at 7:15 p.m., arriving in 
Pittsburgh at 8:45. Departure from 
Baltimore on the new. flight, omitting 
Washington, is at 4:30 p.m., with 
arrival at Pittsburgh at 5:55 p.m. De- 
parture from Pittsburgh is at 1:40 p.m., 
with arrival at Baltimore at 2:50 p.m. 

Delay of about a week in the open- 
ing of the Washington to Norfolk 
service was due to retarded airport work 
at Norfolk, officials said. 

Planes will leave Washington at 
10:55 a. m., arriving at Norfolk at 
noon. Departure at Norfolk will be at 
3:25 p. m., with Washington arrival 
at 4:25 p. m. 


Denies TCA Rumors 

Ottawa, Mar. 12—Officials here have 
denied rumors that contracts will be 
let to private firms for the operation 
of the Edmonton-Lethbridge link con- 
necting the transcontinental air mail 
line. Trans-Canada Air Lines planes 
will fly the entire system, it was said. 
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FEEDER EXTENSIONS SEEN 





Spring Service to Atlantic City, 
Camden, Wilmington Possible 


New York, Mar. 16—Tentative plans 
for an Atlantic City-Camden-Wilming- 
ton run to be opened this spring were 
discussed by directors of Airline Feeder 
System in their annual meeting here to- 
day. The following officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Alton B. Sherman; treasurer, Robert B. 
Winslow; secretary, R. T. Crane; assis- 
tant secretary, Robert B. Bell. 

Further expansion of the system to 
include Lancaster and Reading, Pa., and 
Binghamton, N. Y., are under survey. 
Development of these routes will de- 
pend upon completion of traffic studies 
and arrangements and conditions of air- 
ports in the areas to be served 


Feeder Adds Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Conn., Mar. 19—Airline 
Feeder System opened regular service 
here today with city officials led by 
Mayor Jasper McLevy and delegations 
from civic organizations holding ap- 
propriate ceremonies at the local air- 
port where newly completed runways 
had just been approved by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce for scheduled airline 
use. 
Air France Ocean Tests Soon 


New York, Mar. 14—Michel Detroyat, 
inspector general of the French avia- 
tion industries, announced here that 
Air France will conduct North Atlantic 
flight tests starting in June using a 
giant land plane and a seaplane to 
determine the advantages of each for 
permanent service. 





Oklahoma Demonstration Air Mail 
Feeder Lines Carry 33,472 Pieces 


Oklahoma’s air mail feeder line 
demonstration conducted Mar. 12 as 
part of the activities of the Southwest 
Aviation Conference brought a total of 
30,362 pieces of mail into Oklahoma 
City from thirty-five communities on the 
demonstration circuit, according to a 
final report on the experiment by Post- 
master Joe Morris of Oklahoma City. 

Four volunteer pilots flew a total of 
1,493 miles on four routes covering a 
large section of the state and every 
pilot kept to his schedule to the minute. 
Thirty-one stops were made in all, al- 
though 35 communities participated, 
four of them sending pouches by auto- 
mobile to the nearest feeder line stop. 
In addition to the incoming mail, 3,110 
pieces of air mail went out from Okla- 
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homa City to the smaller stops, and 
5,138 pieces were dispatched through 
Oklahoma City via Braniff Airways to 
points in the U. S. and abroad. Postal 
revenue derived from the demonstra- 
tion was estimated at $2,075. 

In active charge was Jerry B. Sass, 
local sportsman pilot, and Jack Hull, 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Pilots 
making the runs were J. Sidney Max- 
field, Charles E. “Buck’’ Rowe, C. C 
Scott, and Robert Allen. The four 
routes ranged in length from 345 miles 
to 407 miles. All four pilots left Okla- 
homa City between 10 and 11 a. m. and 
returned at 4:30 p. m. Total poundage 
was about 766. Another and larger 
feeder air mail demonstration will be 
staged during National Air Mail Week 
May 15-21. 
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Map Showing Oklahoma Feeder Mail Routes 








Pan Am Launches New 
Travel Promotion Drive 






Pan American Airways Mar. 16 ap 
pointed Charles Larrabee to its new po 
of assistant passenger traffic man 
created to develop tourist travel 
motion for points served by the con 
pany in North and South America and 
in the Pacific, V. E. Chenea, ge: 
traffic manager, announces. 

Not only will complete informatior 










be assembled on points of int - 
° v 

hotels, restaurants, costs, history, sight 
seeing, and all local transport 
rr 





schedule problems, but it is plann 
publish a guide book designed pri 
ily for agents, giving exactly the dat 
required to book tourists on inclusive 
tours. There are other guide books 
the company points out, but none whic 
treats the subject exactly in the manne; 
most useful to agents and air trav 
nor in a form comprehensive enoug} 
to cover the 51 countries and colonic 
served by the system. 

More strenuous efforts to obtain 
plification of entry requirements 
tourists are being made, and more 
prehensive inclusive tour itineraries wil! 
be prepared. Pan American doe 
intend to enter the tourist business jp 
competition with agents, R. C. Louns 
bury, passenger traffic manager, ex 
plained. He added that its princip 
desire, as a carrier, is to develop 
tourist travel over its lines by n 
available to agents added facilities an 
information 

Tourists who come to the I 
States from foreign countries will 
ceive complete cooperation in planning 
their American tours. 

Charles Larrabee joined Pan An 
can’s New York district traffic 
staff in January, 1934, and later that 
year when an office was opened in CI 
cago, went there as district traffic man 
ager. He had long experience in r 
and air transportation prior to 
connection with Pan American 
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Pan American Names 


New Traffic Heads 


Pan American Airways Mar. 16 ap 
pointed three new district traffic man 






















gers for New York, Chicago and San e ( 

Francisco, all of whom were trans 

ferred from other posts in the LID 

organization. V. A. Kropff has | 

named for the New York post, John A 

Schlegel for Chicago, and John ( ti 

Schroeter assumed duty in San Fran Inu 

cisco. N 
Kropff started with Pan Americ: 

as a representative in the New York try | 

district traffic office in 1934. After his Ni 

training period, he was transferred t K 

the eastern division at Miami. In 1935 . 

he was sent to organize and take charge tain 

of the San Francisco district offi I 
His successor at San Francisco, John I 

C. Schroeter, joined Pan Am at Browns M 

ville, in 1930 to become assistant t 

the operations manager. Taking leav plan 

of absence, he returned to the Massa 

chusetts Institute of Technology, from Y 

which he was graduated in 1930, for 

post graduate study under a fellowship port 

, ae 
On returning to Pan American, ! thro 


assigned to New York and for th 
past two years was mail traffic manos 
Tohn Schlegel began in New York 
Traffic in 1931, and began to specializ¢ 
in air express in 1934. As the express 
volume grew, it became necessat 
give special attention to this phase ‘ 
traffic in Chicago, and he was sent ther 
to survey the field. He was also assigne 
to several other airlines to carry out 4 
training course for their personne! 
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NorTHWE ST winGs THROUGH 





= 
2 =This map shows Northwest Airlines’ route between Chicago and Seattle. Sub-zero 
OE winters and sizzling summers make this super-scenic territory tough on engine oil. 


» ie Northwest uses New Texaco Airplane Oil. 
S_ a 
a 


WESTERN moa ON TEXACO 





Northwest Airlines is known as “The Yellowstone Valley Route.” North- —? —- 
west’s Sky Zephyrs offer fast, luxurious service between Chicago and the “=NORTHWESE 
Pacific Northwest. “AIRLINES 


@ Operating between Chicago and Seattle, NORTHWEST AIR- 
LINES flies through one of the most scenic sections in the U. S. 

As an aid in flying this beautiful country, NORTHWEST con- 
tinues to use New Texaco Airplane Oil. 

New Texaco Airplane Oil has amazed the entire aviation indus- 
try by its virtual elimination of engine wear. 

Keeps rings free in their grooves, valves working properly, main- 


taining compression and saving fuel. Texaco Asphalt makes resilient, rugged, economical surfaces for 
‘ airport runways, bangar floors and aprons, driveways and park- 
Intervals between required overhauls are extended. 


ing areas. 
More scheduled airline mileage is flown with New Texaco Air- 
plane Oil than with any other brand. 
You may order Texaco Aviation Products at all important air- 
ports. Prompt service assured through 2108 warehouse plants 
throughout the United States. 


The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C 


vew TEXACO AIRPLANE OIL 
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BRANIFF NAMES V.P. 
AND PROMOTES 3 


Robert Smith, of Dallas Law Firm, 
Appointed to Executive Position; 
Beard, Beattie, Wood Go Up 


Oklahoma City, Mar. 11—Robert J. 
Smith was appointed a vice-president 
of Braniff Airways here today to suc- 

ced O. M. 

Mosier, and 

three other of- 

ficials were pro- 

moted effective 

Mar. 1. Charles 

E. Beard, vice- 

president of 

traffic and adver- 

tising, becomes 

director of pub- 

lic relations 

formerly handled 

Smith by Mosier but 

will continue 

supervision of traffic and advertising 

departments in an advisory capacity. 

W. R. Beattie, publicity director, as- 

sumed the position of general traffic 

manager, and Douglass Wood, district 

trafic manager at Houston, became 

division traffic manager supervising 
traffic in all Braniff Texas cities. 

Smith will assume his new position 
Mar. 15, with offices at the airline's 
base in Dallas, T. E. Braniff, president 
of the line, said today. A native of 
Knoxville, Tenn., he was educated at 
the University of Tennessee and North- 
western University and received his 
legal training at Jefferson University. 
He was admitted to the Texas bar in 
1932 at San Antonio. From 1929 
to 1932 he was general traffic manager 
of American Airways, and for several 
years was deputy administrator of 
WPA in Texas. Since last fall he has 
been associated with Clark & Rice, 
Dallas attorneys. He will not give up 
his equity in the law firm of which 
he is a partner. He is a member of 
the Texas and American Bar Associa- 
tions. His principle responsibility, it 
was said, will be to coordinate the 
airline's flight operations and mainte- 
nance departments. Mosier, whom he 
replaces, has resigned to become vice- 
president of American Airlines. 

Charles E. Beard’s career has, in 37 
years, taken him to all the states and 
throughout Latin America. During the 
war he was as- 
signed to the 
naval aviation 
service as a gun- 
ner and learned 
to fly at 17. 
Ability as a 
marksman, 
which he can 
still display 
with rifle or re- 
volver, earned 
him the rank of 
chief gunner’s 
mate, youngest 
in the Navy. When the war ended 
he was instructor of aerial gunnery at 
Great Lakes Training School. He was 
educated at Lake Forest Academy, Lake 
Forest College and Toledo University. 
After a fling at newspaper reporting, 
he joined a theatrical troupe, doing 
character parts. Two years later he 
was playing leading roles in Broadway 
productions.* 

Early in 1929 he became the first 
secretary of the Air Traffic Association 
in Chicago and manager of the world’s 
first consolidated ticket office, handling 
sales and publicity for member lines. 

He resigned in 1932 to become gen- 
eral traffic manager of Northwest Air- 
ways. In October, 1935, he was ap- 
pointed general traffic manager of 
Braniff Airways and in April, 1937, he 





Beard 
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was promoted to a vice-presidency of 
the line in charge of traffic and ad- 
vertising and was made a member of 
the board of directors. 

W. R. Beattie, new general traffic 
manager, was born in Chicago 27 years 
ago of rugged Scottish parentage. He 
entered Knox 
College in 1928, 
graduating four 
years later with 
experience as a 
free lance journ- 
alist. He  be- 
came associated 
first with A Cen- 
tury of Progress 
Exposition and 
then with 
World's Fair 
Greyhound 
Lines as person- 
nel director. After the fair, he signed 
with the Dollar Steamship Lines and 
spent a year touring the Orient and 
West Indies, returning to the states in 
1934 to become associated with Beau- 
mont & Hohman, advertising agency, 
and was assigned to the Atlanta office 
directing copy and promotion for 
several southeastern bus companies. 
His first experience with air transport 
came in 1935 when his agency took on 
the Delta Air Lines account and he 
was placed in charge of it. In Jan- 
uary, 1936, he became district traffic 
manager of Delta with offices in Dal- 
las. On June 1, 1937, he was named 
publicity director for Braniff located 
in Oklahoma City. He will continue 
his responsibility of publicity director 
in addition to his new duties as general 
traffic manager. 


Beattie 
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Soviets Ask Nations to Allocate 
Radio Frequencies for North Pole 


Evidence that the Soviets have defi- 
nite intentions of starting a trans-Polar 
air service within the next few years 
was provided at the International Radio 
Conference now in progress at Cairo, 
Egypt, according to Paul Goldsborough, 
president of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
who was a delegate of the U. S. 
domestic air transport system to the 
earlier part of the conference in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Goldsborough returned to 
the U. S. March 11. 

Every five years the nations of the 
world hold a conference on interna- 
tional radio matters. Regulations are 
revised and the radio spectrum is allo- 
cated to the many radio services. The 
results of the conference eventually be- 
come treaties between governments. 

“Aviation is playing an important 
part at the conference,” Mr. Goldsbor- 
ough said, “in fact probably the most 
important questions to be finally settled 
pertain to aviation. 

“European aviation has been slow to 
adopt the medium high frequencies to 
its uses. The last conference took place 
in 1932 at Madrid and at that time no 
demands for medium high frequencies 
were made by the European group. In 
the meantime the frequencies in the 
high frequency band have been as- 
signed to other services except in the 
United States where aviation communi- 
cations have always been conducted on 
high frequencies. 

“The their 


Europeans through 





New Batwing Tailless Monoplane 


ae 
ed 


aoe 
Batwing Aircraft Corp., Alameda, Cal., is testing its two-place cabin tailless 
monoplane fitted with a Pobjoy 75-hp. pusher engine and tricycle landing 


gear. 


span, 36-ft.; wing area including ailerons, 


Manufacturer’s specifications of the first model 2000 follow: 


Overall 


144-sq. ft.; overall height, 6-ft. 


l-in.; overall length, 13-ft. 10-in.; weight empty, 1003-lbs.; useful load, 581-lbs.; 
gross weight, 1584-lbs.; payload, 270-lbs.; maximum speed, 148-mph. at 75-hp.; 
cruising speed 120-mph. at 40-hp.; landing speed at 55-mph.; initial climb, 
680-ft. a minute; service ceiling, 16,400-ft., cruising range, 785 miles. 


Other features as announced by the makers: 
partial retraction of the nose wheel. 
with individual trimming-balance tabs. 
act as individual rudders and air brakes. 


Ground angle adjustment by 
Combination aileron-elevators fitted 
Wing-+tip shields fitted with split-flaps 
All normal flying, including landing 


and take off, can be performed with the trimming controls and throttle with- 


dut use of the dual wheel controls or dual rudder controls. 


In appearance it 


resembles the Stearman-Hammond tailless plane except that the latter is all- 


metal and the Batwing is fabric. 


spokesman, CINA, at Cairo, asked fo; 
bands of frequencies for aviation ryp 
ning from 5000 kilocycles up to 22 
kilocycles. These frequencies would } 
used on routes designated as follows 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Eu 
South Africa, Europe-South 
Europe-China, and the North Pol 
was significant that the Russian 
sisted that frequencies be allocated { 
the North Pole and since the next 
conference is in 1942, it would app 
that they have plans for operati 
air routes over the Pole between ; 
and the next conference. 

“The problem is to 
non-aviation radio 
these frequencies. Because of th 
portance of intercontinent and 
ocean flying it is expected that an 
national assignment of frequencic 
be worked out at the conferenc 
so far as the United States is 
cerned, it is probable that the nec 
frequencies in the above bands w 
provided at points where these 
connect with the U. S. or any 
possessions. Nothing was said 
the Pacific, apparently because 
Pacific is so large that interferer 
not so likely and because the Pa 
generally considered to be withi 
province of the U. S.” 

About 40 delegates from the 
attended the sessions, which will 
ably close about April 6. In 
to officials of the government 
were representatives from a numb 
radio manufacturing concerns 


clear out 
services now 


NEW MEMPHIS MANAGER 


Chicago & Southern Names C. ¥ 
Metcalf as District Traffic Head 
St. Louis, Mar. 15—Charles W. M 

calf today was appointed district t 

manager in Memphis for Chicag 

Southern Air Lines and assumes « 

of the branch office in the P 

Hotel there immediately, D. D. 

vice-president in charge of traf 

nounced today. Metcalf succeeds 

Bixler. Burrell Weber, Jackson, 

has been temporarily in char 

Memphis. 

Metcalf, a native of Memph 
graduate of Memphis University 
Philadelphia Textile School at 
delphia, and took special work 
Columbia University. Since 1926 
has been associated with Governmer 
Service, Inc., New York; National R 
covery Administration; Cotton Text 
Institute, New York. During 1936 | 
was southern representative of ” 
Banking Co. at Charlotte, N. C 
year he traveled abroad and recent 
was affiliated with James E 
Lumber Co., Memphis. 


American Modernizes Radio 
_ American Airlines, Inc., has order 
five latest type radio transmitters f 
either code or voice broadcasting, C. R 
Smith, president, announces, which w 


enable each of the flight superintendent: 


in the five flight control areas t 
directly with the pilot at the most dis 
tant point in the division. At 
present time, relays are mecessai 
times. The equipment, to be locat 
Newark, Chicago, Nashville, Fort W 
and Los Angeles, is capable of 
stantaneous frequency change to any 
ten frequencies. The company 
ates what it believes is the larges 
privately owned chain of radio stat! 
in the country, 39, two of which are 
Ontario. A staff of 175 radio men! 
maintained. 
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Southwest Aviation Conference 
Smash Hit with 653 Registered 


Permanent Organization Set Up for Region With Moss Patterson 
Chairman; Largest Aviation Gathering of Its 


Kind Ever Held 


Oklahoma City, Mar. 12—With 653 
ons registered, comprising the 
meeting of civil aviation inter- 
ever held in this country, the 
uthwest Aviation Conference came 
close tonight. It was generally 
that the conference established 
records in attendance, interest, 

siasm and productive results. 
nsored by Governor E. W. Mar- 
of Oklahoma, with the coopera- 
tion of the governors of Colorado, 
Texi Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Mexico and Louisiana, the confer- 
was representative of every phase 
ition in the Southwest. In addi- 
attracted a sizeable number of 
and other government officials 
large number of air transport 
icials. Attendance at many of the 
ns was swelled by the delegates 
jing the 9th annual convention of 
men’s National Aeronautical As- 

m. 

ty-one cities and towns and 18 
were represented on the registra- 
cards. Business sessions were 
in the Oklahoma Biltmore, while 
luncheons and a banquet—each 
led by more than 700 persons— 
held in the spacious Chamber of 
merce quarters. 
Moss Patterson, prominent business 
secutive and pilot, was general con- 
nce chairman, and Jerry Sass, sports- 
pilot of Oklahoma City, was vice- 
man. Treasurer was W. H. 
jightower, prominent business man, 
nd conference secretary was Stanley C. 
caper, executive director of the Okla- 

12 City Chamber of Commerce. 
More than a hundred local persons 
1 in the conference preparations. 

With the Northwest Aviation Plan- 
ning Council and the Western Aviation 
Conference already on a_ permanent 

ting, the Southwest conference took 
steps to establish a continuing organ- 
ization. By unanimous vote the con- 
ference agreed to set up a temporary 

urd of Organization with Moss Pat- 
terson as chairman. A meeting will be 
veld shortly to effect a permanent 
Members of the temporary 
board are: 

Ellis M. Fagan, of Little Rock, Ark., 
for governmental affairs; Hal Henning, 
vice-president, Booth-Henning, _ Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, for fixed base operators 
ows oe pilots; Alfred MacDonald, 

ctor of parks, forestry, airport and 
recreation, Wichita, Kansas, for air- 
ports: Fritz Martin, F. W. Martin & 
Company, Shreveport, La., for defense; 
C. R. Mooney, Kansas City Chamber 
f Commerce, for chambers of com- 
ce; F. D. Shufflebarger, Albu- 
N. M., for state affairs; W. G. 
yor Skelly Oil Company, 
Okla., for manufacturers; Rob- 
Smith, vice-president, Braniff 
for transport airlines; Stanley 
T W “ilibank, Denver, Colo., for legis- 
ation 

A strongly-worded resolution urging 

Congress to enact legislation for the 
e of planning, developing, estab- 
ng, improving, operating and main- 
ining a national system of public air- 
ways and airports, was adopted, with 
a specific stipulation that the Federal 
government be authorized to share with 
political sub-divisions in the cost of 
such construction and improvement. 


recommended 
regulations for 


heart 


The conference also 
that standard zoning 


airports be adopted by state legisla- 
that the Congress amend its rules 
create standing committees 
on civil aeronautics in both houses; 
that Congress provide adequately for 
national defense; that the appointment 
be made of a commission similar to the 
Morrow and Baker boards for the pur- 
pose of re-studying and making rec- 
ommendations upon the requirements 
of national air defense; that the Bureau 
of Air Commerce encourage and assist 
manufacturers in experimental and de- 
velopment work on civil aircraft; and 
that Congress at its present session pro- 
vide necessary legislation which will 
permit of the greatest possible degree 
of development and expansion of avia- 
tion in all of its phases. 


tures ; 


so as to 


Conference speakers included Mayor 
Frank Martin, of Oklahoma City; Tom 
E. Braniff, president of Braniff Air- 
ways; C. R. Smith, president of Ameri- 
can Airlines; K. N. Merritt, general 
sales manager, Railway Express Agency; 
Paul V. Betters, executive director, U. 
S. Conference of Mayors; Major Gen- 
eral Oscar Westover, Chief of the Air 
Corps; Ross Rogers, Mayor of Amarillo, 
Texas; Earl F. Ward, chief airways 
operations division, Bureau of Air Com- 
merce; Major A. B. McMullen, chief, 
airports section, Bureau of Air Com- 
merce; J. H. Digby, aeronautical engi- 
neer, Works Progress Administration; 
Col. Augustine McIntyre, Commanding 
Officer, Fort Sill, Okla.; Al Williams, 
director of aviation department, Gulf 
Oil Co.; Brig. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Assistant Chief of Air Corps, Jack Frye, 
president of Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc.; Major General Herbert 
J. Brees, Commander, 8th Corps Area, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Major James 
H. Doolittle, Shell Petroleum Company, 
and Wayne W. Parrish, editor of 
AMERICAN AVIATION. 


A stag buffet party ended the con- 
vention. Master of ceremonies was 
O. M. “Red” Mosier, formerly vice- 
president of Braniff Airways and now 
vice-president of American Airlines. 
The party was given by American, 
Braniff, Hanford, Pan American Air- 
ways and TWA. 
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“Bombing” Tree Seeds 

Honolulu, T. H.—Millions of 
tree seeds contained in tightly- 
packed “Bombs” are being 
dropped by Army Air Corps 
planes upon barren and _inac- 
cessible regions of Hawaii in a 
gigantic effort to reforest the 
treeless mountain areas. The 
seeds are of the Koa, silver 
wattle and ironwood trees and 
have been collected by the CCC. 
Present site of the “bombing” 
is Kauio Island, 100 miles 
northwest of here. This method 
of reforestation has proven suc- 
cessful and is another demon- 
stration of the multitude of uses 
of the modern airplane. 











WNAA’S MEET 


70 Delegates Attend 9th 
Convention 


Oklahoma City, Mar. 12—Seventy 
delegates attended the ninth annual 
convention of the Women’s National 
Aeronautical Association held here in 
connection with the Southwest Avia- 
tion Conference. Mrs. Moss Patterson, 
national president, of this city, presided 
at the major sessions and acted as 
hostess to the visitors. 

The association voted to make air- 
marking its major project for the year 
and to assist the Department of Com- 
merce in this work. It also will en- 
courage the use of air mail. It was 
voted to discontinue any further ac- 
tivity on the student loan fund pro- 
ject which had been held in abeyance 
since the last convention for further 
study. Reports from the various units 
indicated a total paid-up membership of 
more than 400. Latest chapter to be 
organized is at Kansas City with 39 
charter members. 

National officers are elected each two 
years so Mrs. Patterson remains as 
president until 1939. Members and 
delegates were present from almost all 
of the units, with large delegations 
present from Dallas, Shreveport, Tulsa 
and Kansas City. 

Newly elected officers of the Okla- 
homa City WNAA unit are: Mrs. 
James Brazell, president; Mrs. Stanley 
Rogers, 1st vice-president; Mrs. C. O. 
Schick, 2d vice-president; Mrs. John 
G. Reinauer, secretary, and Mrs. Carl 
D. Winstead, treasurer. 


Annual 


Smaller Airlines Get in Huddle 


in Attempt to 


Officials of five smaller airlines 
gathered in Oklahoma City March 11 
and 12 during the Southwest Aviation 
Conference and agreed to _ protest 
against the advertising of bids for any 
more air mail routes under the present 
competitive bidding. 

Those who were present as guests 
of Tom E. Braniff, president of Braniff 
Airways, included Dick Leferink, presi- 
dent, and Marvin Landes, vice-president, 
of Wyoming Air Service; Tommy Ryan 
III and J. W. “Bill” Miller, of Han- 
ford Airlines; C. E. Faulk and C. E. 
Wollman, president and general man- 
ager of Delta Airlines, and Ted Baker, 
president of National Airlines System. 

It is the plan of the Post Office De- 
partment to advertise three or four new 
air mail routes this spring, but the 
smaller lines feel that the competitive 
bidding which prevailed last July will 
not only bring a repetition of one mill 
bids but also of bids even lower than 
the $0.0000008 per mile bid submitted 


Stall Off More Air Routes 


and accepted by Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines. While some of the new lines 
would be in territory neighboring on 
that of the above lines, not one of the 
operators wants to bid a microscopic 
figure which means losses for about 
three years. They are afraid the major 
lines, better able financially to carry 
the mail free, might step in and take 
up all of the new routes and add them 
to major systems. 

The lines attending the Oklahoma 
sessions will attempt to convince the 
Post Office Department that any new 
routes let under the existing conditions 
is suicidal for an orderly and profitable 
development of the air transport system. 


Bermuda Mail Begins 


Almost 70,000 pieces of mail were car- 
ried on the first air mail filght opening 
service between Baltimore and Ber- 
muda by Pan American Airways Mar. 
16. A special cachet was used. Mini- 
mum postage is 10c. 


- 
‘ 


DOUBLE BRITISH SUBSIDY 
Commercial L ines to Get $15,000,000 ; 
New Efforts to Improve Empire’s 
Aviation 


The British part of 
a sweeping plan to energize civil avia- 
tion, has announced it will increase its 
annual subsidy to commercial airlines 
from the equivalent of $7,500,000 to 
$15,000,000, and subsidize projects for 
airport construction and co-ordination 
of local landing field services. 

A report by the on Civil 
Aviation, headed by Lord Cadman, in- 
dustrialist, recommends state assistance 
for aircraft manufacturers to encourage 
production of suitable types of airliners 
to enable “British constructors to play 
a larger part in the world’s civil air- 
craft industry.” 

The report says “Air services to the 
West Indies and across the Pacific are 
uncontested monopoly of an American 
company. There is no British airline 
to South America, a route that has been 
operated for several years by French and 
German companies to which heavy 
payments (about $500,000 in 1937) 
have been made by the government for 
carrying British mails. National pres- 
tige and trading considerations alike call 
for British services on these routes.” 

Main recommendations were: nomin- 
ation of a parliamentary under-secretary 
for civil aviation and a permanent un- 
der-secretary of state responsible for 
scientific research and coordination; 
nomination of a director of aeronautical 
production; mergers of commercial air 
transport companies to reduce rivalry; 
immediate reforms and changes in 
Imperial Airways’ management and lim- 
itation of dividends of such companies 
as public utilities: lowering of gasoline 
tax; recognition of collective bargain- 
ing. 


ONITEDS 
‘MAIN LINE:.. 


government, as 


Committee 


Route of the 
world’s most 
experienced airline 


@In over a decade of operations, 
United's planes have flown a record 
total of 125,000,000 miles. More 
than 20,000 coast-to-coast flights, 
40,000 New York-Chicago trips, and 
40,000 flights between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles make United the 
world’s most experienced airline. 


e Today, 


ton miles 


flies more traffic- 
than any other airline in 
the country. Over United's pioneer 
“Main Line” airway now fly the 
latest in sleeper and day planes, the 
famous Douglas-built Mainliners. 
And United's rates are most eco- 
nomical. 


United 


TICKETS: United Offices, Hotels, 
Travel Bureaus, Telegraph Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


THE “‘MAIN LINE” AIRWAY 
A YEAR ’ROUND ROUTE 
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Manufacturers, Unions, Disagree 
on Minimum Wage for Industry 





Department of Labor To Set Standard for Government Contracts 
Under Walsh-Healey Act; Learners Likely 
to Be Excluded 


Representatives of leading aircraft 
manufacturing companies and counsel 
for three labor unions met with the 
Public Contracts Board of the Depart- 
ment of Labor on Mar. 10 in an effort 
to determine the prevailing minimum 
wage for the industry to apply in air- 
craft contracts with the United States 
Government. The hearing was called 
by the Secretary of Labor under section 
1 (b) of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

With the manufacturing interests 
claiming 40¢ an hour to be an adequate 
minimum, and labor insisting that any- 
thing under 60¢ would be too low, 
the two groups stood together on only 
one point: that there should be a 
single minimum wage to cover all the 
branches of the industry on a national 
basis. i a 
The question of a “tolerance,” 1.¢., 
excluding learners from the minimum 
wage scale was discussed. The manu- 
facturers stated that such an arrange- 
ment might prove feasible, but it was 
flatly opposed by labor on the grounds 
that the term en had been mis- 

by the aircraft companies. 
= Saewr that old men with 20 and 
30 years’ service have been laid off and 
learners taken in their places,” stated 
Walter M. Wells, speaking for the 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica. “As soon as a man has learned 
his work, he should be advanced to 
the highest rate of pay that prevails 
in that class of work.” 
Ward Testifies 

J. C. Ward, assistant general man- 
ager, Pratt & Whitney division, United 
Aircraft Corporation, testified that his 
plant is now employing between 2,500 
and 3,000 workers. Of these, 150 are 
high school learners, receiving from 
40¢ to 45¢ per hour, and 200 are trade 
school learners, earning 45-50¢. John 
Rogers, vice-president of Douglas Air- 
craft, stated that of his company's 
9,000 employes, 80% started as learn- 
ers with no experience. Douglas has 
a minimum of 40¢, Rogers stated, and 
approximately 50% of the employes 
receive between 40-75¢ per hour. 

H. F. Vollmer, vice-president of the 
Glenn L. Martin Company, said that 
his company’s minimum is also 40¢ 
and that 1,850 men are employed at 
present. “It is my conclusion,” stated 
Vollmer, “that the prevailing minimum 
rate is the rate at which you start in 
the industry for a job.” B 

Leighton W. Rogers, representing 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, presented a brief and seven 
tables showing the number of employes 
falling in each wage bracket and also 
purporting to show that the industry is 
sufficiently homogeneous in its wage 
scale to enable it to ask for a minimum 
prevailing wage without requiring con- 
sideration of wage scales prevailing 
in similar industries, as is possible 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Shortage of Men 

Commenting on the shortage of labor 
in the industry, the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber’s statement said, “The expansion of 
the industry within the last three years 
has made it necessary to bring into the 
picture a large number of new workers 
without previous aircraft experience 
who have had to be trained rapidly 
and put out into the production pro- 
cess. Thus you will find that one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the 


industry in recent years has been that 
there are no reservoirs of unemployed 
workers with experience in this type 
of manufacture.” 

This latter statement was emphatic- 
ally denied by Wells (UAWA). “We 
in the automobile industry claim that 
the manufacturing of automobiles is 
similar to the manufacture of airplanes, 
inasmuch as we use the same class of 
work in many instances,” Wells said. 
“We claim that there is no reason why 
there should be a shortage of labor in 
the aircraft industry. We say that we 
can take a first-class tool maker from 
the automobile industry and put him 
into an aircraft plant and that he will 
be able to do the work.” Wells said 
that his union has wage agreements 
with Brewster Aeronautical, Vultee and 
North American Aviation. 

David Kaplan, representative of the 
International Association of Machinists 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, strongly opposed 
the inclusion of a tolerance for learners 
in the determination of a minimum 
wage. He stated that the learner prob- 
lem is an accidental factor in the air- 
craft industry because of its rapid 
expansion. 

“I think that the entire learner ques- 
tion is a means of getting cheaper 
labor,” said Kaplan. “I believe that if 
the industry paid adequate rates, it 
would attract sufficient trained and 
skilled workers. The data that should 
be given the most weight in arriving 
at the prevailing minimum are those 
minimum rates which are covered by 
agreements between the industry and 
bona fide trade unions. I don’t think 
that the board can find any rate which 
would be realistic for this industry that 
is below 60¢ an hour.” 

Will Not Consider 40c Rate 

Although a minimum wage set under 
the Walsh-Healey Act would apply only 
to government contracts, it would af- 
fect practically all manufacturers, in- 
cluding light plane companies doing 
business with the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. A single minimum wage on a 
national basis was advocated on the 
grounds that any sectional differentia- 
tion might result in competitive bid- 
ding advantages. 

Because most aircraft manufacturers 
accord employes regular raises, it is 
known that the Public Contracts Board 
will not consider 40¢ as the prevailing 
minimum wage. It has been pointed 
out that most learners starting at 40¢ 
receive raises inside of four months, 
so that this starting wage is not con- 
sidered representative. 

It is also known that the board will 
seriously consider attaching a tolerance 
to any minimum established, thus let- 
ting learners work for three or four 
months before receiving the minimum. 
The board expects considerable diffi- 
culty in arriving at a decision be- 
cause there is no definite separation 
of unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled 
workers in the aircraft industry. For 
this reason it is not expected that the 
Secretary of Labor -will release a de- 
cision for at least a month. 

Members of the Public Contracts 
Board are Thomas Holland, chairman; 
Robert Campbell and Oscar R. Strack- 
bein. Other representatives of the in- 
dustry not already mentioned included 
Edgar N. Gott, Consolidated Aircraft 
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MANLEY PRIZE TO TWO 


Paper on Aircooled Aircraft Engines 
Wins Medal for MacClain, Buck 


East Hartford, Conn., Mar. 19—The 

Manley Memorial Medal for 1937 has 
been awarded to A. Lewis MacClain 
and Richard S. Buck of the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft Corp., the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers 
announced today. 
The medal ts 
awarded annual- 
ly for the out- 
standing techni- 
cal paper in air- 
craft engine de- 
sign or research 
presented before 
a meeting of the 
society. 
: The paper 
MacClain —— described’ devel. 
opment and testing of an engine torque 
meter, by which the actual power out- 
put of an airplane engine in flight can 
be readily and accurately measured. 

This was the second time that Mac- 
Clain has been co-author of a paper to 
win the medal. In 1934, with two 
other United Aircraft engineers, Rex 
B. Boisel and F. M. Thomas, he wrote 
a paper on “The Cowling and Cooling 
of Aircooled Aircraft Engines” which 
received both the 
Manley Medal 
and the Wright 
Brothers’ medal. 
He has _ been 
chief test pilot 
for Pratt & 
Whitney since 
1928 and is a 
graduate of the 
University of 
Washington. 

Mr. Buck, 
who joined P&W 
in 1927, is a project engineer, and is a 
graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
Stitute. Presentation of the medal was 
made to Mr. Buck at the National 
Aeronautic Meeting of the S. A. E. in 
Washington Mar. 11. Mr. MacClain, 
having once before won the medal, was 
not eligible to receive it a second time. 





Weather Bureau Asks 


Observations Bids 


The U. S. Weather Bureau has ad- 
vertised for bids for daily airplane 
weather observations to be made at the 


following stations during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1938: 

Chicago, Cheyenne, El Paso, Spo- 
kane, Salt Lake City, and Billings, 


Mont. 

Bids for both daily airplane weather 
observations and radio meteorograph 
observations from the following  sta- 
tions are being invited: 


Fargo, - D.; Oakland, Cal.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Omaha, 


Neb. 

It is expected, however, to establish 
radiometeorograph rather than airplane 
observations at the six latter places, 
provided the bid prices for the radio- 
meteorograph observations are suffici- 
ently low. Those who wish to receive 
bid invitations should communicate with 
the official in charge of the respective 
Weather Bureau office or offices for 
which they desire to submit bids. 





Corp.; J. A. B. Smith, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; J. P. Murray, Boeing Aircraft 
Company, and B. H. Gilpin, Bendix 
Aviation Corp. W. B. Grogan, coun- 
sel, division of public contracts; and 
John H. Klingenfeld, chief of the re- 
search section, appeared for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 





J. V. Martin Denied 
Claim Against Govt, 








James V. Martin, inventor, has beep 
denied a suit against the United States 
Government in the U. S. Court of 
Claims for alleged unauthorized use } 
the War and Navy Departments of 
patent granted him in 1919 for 
tractable landing gear for aircraft. Mar. 
tin was not suing for a definite amoun: 
but had asked the Court to set the fg. 
ure following a determination of the 
extent to which the device had 
used by the government. 

The decision rendered by the (¢ 
said, in part: “If the features of ¢ 
patent in suit, as expressed in 
claims, alleged to have been infringed 
by the defendant can be held t 
volve invention, it is obvious from the 
facts that the grant under such claims 
is so narrow, in view of the prior art 
that none of the features or elements 
the airplane landing gear frame s 
tures of the defendant can be held 
have infringed plaintiff's patent 
In this instance it is clear that no bas 
for the allowance of damages 
the United States is established.” 

Martin has not decided wheth« 
will appeal the Court’s decision and as} 
for a rehearing. Judge Benjamin H 
Littleton rendered the decision. He has 
large suits pending against numerous 
U. S. aircraft manufacturers. 


STEEL WING IN TESTS 













































New Product Lighter, Stronger, and 
More Durable Than Aluminum, 
Claim 


Philadelphia, Mar. 16—Intensive tests 
are under way at the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co., plant here on a 
stainless steel airplane wing built to 
specifications for the Army’s mew Sever. 
sky pursuit planes which are expected 
to fly at 300-mph. According to Enea 
Bossi, head of the Budd Company's 
aircraft division, the wing is “a few 
pounds lighter” and has four times the 
rigidity of its aluminum alloy proto- 
type. It will resist seven times the 
fatigue stresses under vibration and will 
stand a static load test substantially ex- 
ceeding the weight the other wing will 
support. It is said to be “completely 
invulnerable” to corrosion. 

The Army has been asked to furnish 
a standard duraluminum wing for 
comparative vibratory fatigue stress test 
with the stainless steel wing, and Bossi 
said if it is supplied both will be 
tested to destruction either at the Budd 
plant or at the Air Corps engineering 
center at Wright Field, Dayton. “We 
are convinced in the Budd Company,” 
Mr. Bossi said, ‘and I will venture to 
make the prediction, that the big Boe- 
ing clippers now being built for Pan 
American Airways in Seattle will be the 
last big flying boats constructed of alum- 
inum alloy.” 





































NEW FORT LEWIS BASE 
Head- 











Work on Army Air Corps 
quarters to Start in May 


Seattle, Wash., Mar. 14—Work on 
new Army Air Corps base adjoining 
Fort Lewis will begin in May, F. J 
Walsh, industrial engineer and repre- 
sentative of the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce told the Seattle chapter of 
the NAA recently. 

“The War Department has indicated 
that we may expect an ultimate total 
of 500 planes and 5,000 officers and 
men quartered at the Pacific Northwest 
air base,” Walsh said. “This will 
bring a new payroll of about $6,000; 
000 annually to the Puget Sound area 
The present allotment to begin work 
on the 2,000-acre base is $635,000. 
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MORE Lonsolidated Boats 
MORE /win Wasp Engines 


90 brilliant has been the performance of the 
Wnited States Navy's fleet of Consolidated 
Patrol Bombers that new orders have now been 
placed, bringing the total to over 200. And 
these, like all the sister ships in the. service, 
will be powered by Pratt & Whitney's depend- 


able Twin WaspiEngines. 


te 


| PRATT & WHITNEY AIRGRA ” 
— One of the four divisions of 1am ae ae 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Saat EAST WARTEORD CONNECTICUT 


Pratt & Whitney was first in merica to develop weet /4- cylinder twin-tow aitct, 









10 
DUBLIN SESSION ENDS 


Representatives of Four Countries 
Discuss Ocean Airlines; No 
Date Set 


Elaborate plans for projected aerial 
service across the Atlantic were laid by 
delegates to a conference at Dublin, 
Ireland, just concluded. Represented 
were the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada and Ire- 
land, and co-operating aviation con- 
cerns, Pan American Airways and Im- 
perial Airways. No hint as to actual 
starting date was made. Detailed _or- 
ganization covering radio direction find- 
ing, safety devices, radio communica- 
tions and meteorological services was 
outlined, the work to be done by the 
airlines ager toed and the various 
overnments affected. 

. Reports from London say 60 book- 
ings have been made on Imperial’s first 
trans-Atlantic flight. Experimental hops 
this summer between Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States will prob- 
ably be made by Imperial’s new high 
speed Albatross landplane now under 
construction. * 

E. L. Yuravich, chief of the air line 
inspection section of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, left Mar. 10 for Dublin 
to attend the conference. 





N. Y.-Montreal Route 
Pay May Be Siiced 


Transfer of the New York-Montreal 
air mail route from the foreign air 
mail division of the Post Office De- 
partment to the domestic, and thereby 
sharply cutting the airline pay when 
the ten-year contract expires June 30, 
1938, is contemplated by department 
officials. 

Apparently the Post Office f2els that 
that all air mail routes which run just 
over the border into Canada, should 
be included in the domestic service. 
Boston-Montreal and Fargo-Winnipeg 
are under the domestic division at 
present. On the New York-Montreal 
route, 274 miles are in the U. S. and 
60 miles in Canada. The mail con- 
tract is held at present by Canadian- 
Colonial Airways. Canada and the U. 
S. each pays half of the present daily 
round-trip. 

The P. O. figures that for the same 
amount it now pays for a daily round 
trip under foreign mail pay, it can 
supply two round trips under domestic 
pay. Foreign mail is on the basis of 
$2 a mile maximum, while domestic 
pay averages around 30 cents per mile. 
Canadian-Colonial gets 60 cents a mile 
under a re-adjusted rate fixed three 
years ago. The P. O. expects to au- 
thorize a stop at Burlington if twice- 
daily service is instituted. 


Completes 14-Week Tour 


New York, Mar. 18—Orrin J. Whit- 
ney, president of O. J. Whitney, Inc., 
plane charter operators, distributors and 
exporters, returned here tonight after 
a 314-month flying sales tour of Latin 
America. He left New York with his 
mechanic, L. Harmon, Dec. 2, flying 
his twin motored Jacobs powered Beech- 
craft. Demonstrations were given gov- 
ernment executives and wealthy individ- 
uals. The last leg of the journey, com- 
pleted at 8:45 p. m. tonight, was be- 
gun this morning in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, 2,400 miles distant. 





Correction 


Due to an error in source material, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Feb. 15 credited 
the invention of the vertaplane to E. 
Burke Wilford, instead of Gerard Post 
Herrick of New York. 
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U.S. Delays German Helium, Awaiting Bill Drawn to Stop 
Agreement Against Military Use 


Because of unsettled conditions 
abroad, shipment of helium to Germany 
for use in the new Zeppelin LZ-130 has 
been held up by Secretary of Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, pending formation of 
an “iron-clad’’ agreement with Ger- 
many that the gas will be used only 
for commercial purposes. 

An allotment of 19,800,000-cu. ft. 
of helium for Germany has already been 
approved by Ickes and the Munitions 
Control Board, which consists of the 
Secretaries of State, War, Navy, Treas- 
ury and Commerce. However, when an 
export license for 2,600,000-cu. ft. 
was approved recently by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Ickes refused to 
agree, pointing to the German seizure 
of Austria as warlike action on the part 
of the Reich. 

T. A. Knowles, Washington repre- 
sentative for the German Zeppelin Cor- 
poration, testified before the House 
Mechant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee on Mar. 23 that helium would be 
of no value to Germany in time of war 
because of the uncertain source of sup- 
ply. The United States, he said, has a 
virtual monopoly on the world’s helium, 
and immediate cancelation by this gov- 
ernment of any contracts, in the event 
of a war, would destroy any possibility 
of Germany using helium-filled dirigi- 
bles for military purposes. 

It has been asked why 
wants 19,800,000-cu. ft. 


Germany 
of helium 


when it requires only approximately 
7,000,000-cu. ft. to fill the new airship. 
This has been explained as follows: 
part of the total allotment would never 
leave the United States, being kept at 
Lakehurst, N. J., to replenish normal 
leakage losses after a crossing. A 
similar amount would be kept in Ger- 
many, and the remainder would not be 
located in any one place, i. e., it would 
be constantly traveling between here 
and Germany, probably in shipments 
of approximately 600,000 cubic feet, in 
order to replenish reserve supplies. 

The German Zeppelin Corporation, 
despite the delay, hopes to inaugurate 
trans-Atlantic service in May. It is 
not known what the United States will 
be able to get from Germany in the 
way of an “iron-clad” agreement. Ickes 
is understood to be awaiting the re- 
turn of President Roosevelt from the 
South before deciding upon a definite 
policy. 


Damage Suit Settled 


Boise, Idaho—A suit for $26,650 
damages instituted by Dean Goodwin 
of Portland, Oregon, against John C. 
Gray and John A. Tucker, both of 
Nampa, Idaho, has been dismissed in 
federal district court here at request 
of the attorneys for the three parties. 
Goodwin, owner and pilot of a plane 
that crashed with a ship owned by 
Gray, charged Gray’s plane was not 
properly lighted at the time of the 
accident on a night in 1935 at Nampa. 





World’s Fair Aviation Building 


Shown above is a photograph of a table model of the 


the administration building of an ultra-modern airport, 
president of the Fair corporation, has announced. 





1 Aviation building at 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939 which will represent in an advanced design 


Grover A. Whalen, 
In front on the 26,000-sq. ft. 


plaza will be exhibited one of the largest clipper planes, and a large model 
will be placed, as though suspended in flight, just beyond and to one side of 
the structure. Visitors to the building will be able to operate from a “pilot’s 
cabin” the suspended ship’s ailerons, flash its lights, and simulate other me- 
chanical operations. On the two balconies of the great hall will be displayed 
various safety devices and scale models of vertical and horizontal wind-tunnels 
used by the government at Langley Field. 

In the floor area under the high-arched roof will be displayed several flying 


machines which have made history in aerial navigation. 


On the main floor 


of the building will be an extensive exhibit of “Planes of Tomorrow.” and the 
public will be allowed to enter the models and operate various controls. 
Air line pilots, stewardesses and well known flyers will be stationed at the 
building to build up public interest for the industry. The building architect 
is William Lescaze, with J. Gordon Carr as associate. Total area of the build. 


ing will be 50,000-sq. ft. and cost is estimated’ at $250,000. 


begin soon. 


Construction will 


The Fair’s Advisory Committee on Aviation, of which Thomas A. Morgan, 
of the Sperry Corp., is chairman, includes a list of practically all well known 


aviation officials and flyers in the country. 








German Helium Sales 


A bill which would prevent furthe, 
sales of helium to Germany was intro. 
duced in the House of Representative 
Mar. 14 by Representative Donald | 
O'Toole of New York. The measur, 
(H. R. 9855) would permit contir 
sale and export to other countries. 


congressman expressed the fear 
American helium would be used 
war purposes. 

Representative John M. O'’Conr 


of Rhode Island, recently asked Ha 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interic 
suspend helium shipments to Ger 
until an investigation of its use < 
be made. 

He wrote: 

“In view of the fact that a p 
has been issued for the shipment ab 
to Germany, surrounded by nations 
with whom the United States 
friendly relations, of 17,900.000-cu ft 
of helium in containers, a quantity 
cient to inflate over 350 military bal 
loons, and with no restriction on jt 
storage and accumulation in that coun. 
try, or its sale or gift to its allies fo; 
use for military purposes in Europ 
other continents, when no commercial 
airship is ready in Germany, and 
one said to be under construction | 
capacity of 7,000,000 cu. ft. of hyd 
gen, and the most optimistic estimates 
of the annual replacement of operating 
loss by the Goodyear and German 
agents, based on 10 years’ operating 
experience in the United States and 
Germany, ranged from _ one-fi 
through one-third to one-half of | the 
initial inflation of the airship, I am 
willing to leave it to Mr. Swanson 
any other expert to say whether or not 
in view of recent developments Con 
gress acted wisely in relaxing its 
trol over this important military 
source of the United States.” 

Newspaper Buys Grumman 

Purchase of a new Grumman ampbhi- 
bian, powered with two 450-h.p. Wasp 
Juniors, and carrying eight persons, 
been announced by the Chicago Trihun: 
for use in covering major news events 
in all parts of the country. The ship 
cruises at 172 mph. 10,000-ft. 
sea level and has a cruising rang 
from 800 to 1,000 miles. For winter 
flying off snow and ice the plane can 
be equipped with skis built by Federal 
Aircraft Co., of Minneapolis. Howard 
H. West, regular chief pilot for Ar 
can Airlines, is in command of 
Tribune plane and a flight mecha 
assigned to it for all flights. First 
newspaper usage of the plane was for 
a series of flights over the TVA p 
for photographers and a reporter. 





Cheyenne Controlled Port 

Cheyenne, Mar. 15—Airport Chey- 
enne has been designated a contro! 
port, J. M. Johnson, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, notified Mayor A 
Allison today. The order is eff 
Apr. 1. A radio control system is 
now by United Air Lines and Wyoming 
Air Service. Plans have not yet bee 
made either for construction of a new 
tower or for universal use of the sta 
tion now used by the two lines. 





Two Mayors Join 
W. P. Redding, director 
Washington office of the Interstate Air- 
ways Committee, an organization 
moting enactment of Federal av 
legislation, has announced the addit 
of Mayor Richard E. Allen, Jr., of 
Augusta, Ga., and Mayor Burnet R 
Maybank, of Charleston, S. C., to mem- 
bership on the committee. Both mayors 
have been active in the development 
of aviation. 
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Wacos to South America 





Shown above are part of a consignment of six 1938 Model D Wacos which 


have been delivered to the government of Uruguay. 
They will be used for both training and 


sold to the Nicaraguan government. 


Two others have been 


combat. The ships sent to Uruguay are equipped with 365-hp. Wright engines 
with a top speed at sea level of 170-mph. They carry 89-gal. of gasoline, have 
a range of 550 miles with 15% reserve,.and have a service ceiling of 16,250-ft. 
The Uruguayan ships are equipped with one fixed Colt MG-40 .303 calibre 
machine gun, wing mounted, and one flexible mounted machine gun of the 
same model and calibre in the observer's cockpit, facing rear. 

Specifications for the Nicaraguan planes, which are equipped with 420-hp. 
Wright motors, follow: Top speed, 170-mph.: gasoline, 108-gal.; range, 689 
miles, wiih 15% reserve; climb, 1300-ft. first minute: service ceiling. 18,000-ft 
They have two fixed wing guns, one flexible gun in the observer's cockpit. and 


two bomb racks. 


Windows below the pilot nrovide downward v's‘h'ltv. 





Flying Models Expected to Speed 
Delivery of Future Flying Boats 


Substitution by manufacturers of 
fractional-scale flying models for full- 
scale prototypes is expected to provide 
earlier delivery of flying boats in the 
future, according to a paper prepared 
by William K. Ebel of the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., for the National Aeronautic 
meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in Washington on Mar. 11. 
Robert Nightingale, G. L. Martin's 
project engineer on the Russian Clipper, 
read the paper in Ebel’s absence. 

“The full development of flying 
model testing has tremendously impor- 
tant and far reaching economic aspects,” 
Ebel’s paper stated. “In the past, 
few prospective purchasers of large 
aircraft, and for that matter, few manu- 
facturers, however confident they might 
be of the merits of their proposed de- 
sign, could conservatively afford to 
authorize or embark upon a construc- 
tion program involving a_ substantial 
quantity of large airplanes without first 
having thoroughly proved the design 
by building a prototype. This has been 

costly procedure, and has delayed 
quantity production for a minimum of 
two years necessary to design, construct 
and thoroughly test the prototype. As 
a result, when the deliveries of quantity 
production could begin about one year 
later, the type actually represented a 
conception which was three or four 
years old. Flying models give promise 
of being the through route to earlier 
delivery of proven quantity production 
types, and at a small percentage of the 
cost and time required by the old 
round-about way.” 

Until catapults or other mechanical 
means of launching become generally 
used, the capabilities of long range fly- 
ing boats will be somewhat limited, 
according to Ebel’s paper, but full-load 
landing speed requirements should not 
decome a limiting design factor. 

“Once acceptance tests are completed, 
it is quite unlikely that a large flying 
doat will ever again be landed at its 
tull gross weight, due to the very na- 
ture of the service for which it is 
intended,” he said. “The quality of 
nding then, should receive primary 
consideration rather than landing speed 
From the operating standpoint, we be- 
eve that in the larger seaplanes, full- 
load landing speeds of 90 to 100-mph. 
ae quite within reason, provided satis- 

landing qualities are main- 


In discussing the performance char- 
acteristics of the Martin 156, built for 
Russia, Nightingale added that if two 
starboard engines were to fail, the 
boat would not only maintain its alti- 
tude, but would be capable of making 
a turn against the other two engines. 


Cheyenne School Formed 

Cheyenne. Wyo., Mar. 17—Formation 
of Plains Airways, Inc., a flying school, 
Was announced here yesterday by the 
three operators, William and Dillard 
Walker and Harold Wright. all of 
Cheyenne. Construction of a 30 x 60- 
ft. hangar will start immediately in the 
southwest corner of Airport Cheyenne. 
Space will be available for rental by 
local pilots. 

In addition to instruction activities, 
the firm will handle charter trips and 
will be dealers for Luscombe planes. 
William Walker is president, Wright is 
vice-president, and Dillard Walker is 
secretary-treasurer. 


JACK HAIMES AND AL BROWN have 
moved to Edmonton, Alberta, increas- 
ing the flying personnel of Edmonton's 
three commercial flying companies to 
25 pilots. Haimes, formerly instructor 
at Regina Aero Club, will fly for Cana- 
dian Airways. Brown, recently with 
Skylines Express and former instructor 
at the London (Ont.) Aero Club, has 
joined Mackenzie Air Service. 


Canadian Airman 


ina 
be 2 - ¥ 





A. A. Monson, Montreal, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Flying Clubs As- 
sociation and director of the Montreal 
Airplane Club, shown just before leav- 
ing on the Imperial Airways’ R. M. A. 
Cavalier for a flight to Bermuda re- 


cently. The flying clubs association 
was recently publicly commended by 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Transport, 
Dominion Government, for its con- 
tributions to the welfare of the 
country. 
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Airport Group Causes Legislative 
Crisis, But Harmony Holds Forth 


Airport and civic interests who want 
the proposed independent aviation com- 
mission to have authority to plan for, 
construct and maintain airports as part 
of the federal civil aviation program, 
gave sponsors of the pending legisla- 
tion in Congress a bad scare the week 
of March 21. The airport advocates 
were staging such a hot fight for an 
amendment to the Lea bill that well 
informed circles were afraid the White 
House would change its favorable posi- 
tion to the bill and withdraw its inter- 
est and support. 

By March 27, however, the situation 
seemed under control and while the 
airport group will not get what it 
wants in the pending legislation, a seri- 
ous situation has been avoided by 
which the whole legislative program 
might have been shelved for the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

The Lea bill specifically excepts air- 
ports from the authority of the in- 
dependent aviation commission, Many 
in the industry are agreed that this is 
a defect in the bill and that the com- 
mission sooner or later will have to 
have authority to construct and main- 
tain airports in cooperation with states 
and local communities. But the White 
House and administration forces were 
adamant in wanting to exclude airports 
from the present bill, one reason being 
economy. Although the airport groups 
did not ask for funds or even ask for 
a commitment, the of the 
bill did not want anything pertaining 
to airports in the legislation 

Well informed Washington circles 
agreed that it was foolhardy to stage a 
last-minute battle for airports when the 
whole civil aviation cause might be lost 
because of it, regardless of the merit of 
the airport advocates Authoritative 
word on March that the 


Spe msors 


indicated 
airport advocates would withdraw their 
pleas, or at least most of them, which 
gives the bill clearance for action in 
the House. Administration forces sug 
gested that the airport group place their 
requests in a separate bill. 

Leading the airport battle were such 
grizzled aviation veterans as Col. Floyd 
E. Evans, state aeronautics director for 
Michigan and president of the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials, 
and Lt. Richard Aldworth, manager of 
Newark Airport. Taking an exceed- 
ingly active part were Paul V. Betters, 
director of the U. S. Conference of 
Mayors, and Earl D. Mallery, director 
of the American Municipal Association 


~~) 


That their last-minute campaign was 
causing a furor was indicated by the 
thousands of letters and _ telegrams 
pouring into Congressmen from com- 
munities over the country. 

Informed observers admitted that the 
airport situation was critical and neces- 
sary of attention but that the origin of 
the trouble goes back to the badly- 
managed Department of Commerce 
Airport Advisory Committee which the 
department organized several years too 
late and which got out of hand. Had 
the department taken cognizance of the 
airport problem several years ago, the 
present crisis would have largely been 
avoided and the Lea bill undoubtedly 
would have contained ample authority 
to sponsor airports. Most observers 
agreed that a last-minute fight for an 
airport amendment would have been 
suicidal for the bill as a whole although 
the airport group had logical and de- 


serving arguments in their favor 





Those Youngsters! 

Continental Air Lines has 
written AMERICAN AVIATION tak- 
ing issue with the statement in 
our March 1 issue that Alvin 
Adams, president of Western Air 
Express, is the youngest airline 
president in the U. S. Al Adams 
is 32. Now it appears that Rob- 
ert F. Six, president of Continen- 
tal, is only 30, so the honors 
are rudely jerked away from the 
San Diego-Great Falls route and 
transferred over to the Denver- 
Fl Paso line. Our only com- 
plaint is that Continental appar- 
ently tried to keep Bob Six’s 
election as president a_ great 
throne secret as the last we knew 
he was just executive vice-presi- 
dent. It's tough on Western Air 
but it looks as though the hon- 
ors are now east of the Rockies. 











Planes Restock Lakes 


Mar. 14—Experiments of 
from an airplane to re- 
stock lakes in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains have been successful according 
to Gustave Prevost, director of fish 
culture in the Laurentides area, and it 
is possible to transport 100,000 fish in 
one day to various lakes, a task that 
would require about a month by truck 
and cost considerably more There 
are 10,000 lakes within a radius of 200 
miles of the fish culture station at St. 
Faustin and it is probable that planes 
will be used more extensively in the 
future. 


Montreal 
dropping fish 





AMERICA’S FIRST AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 


is comprised of 
THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Automobile Insurance Company 

Boston Insurance Company 

Century Indemnity Company 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion 

Hartford Accident & 
Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North 
America 

Maryland Casualty Company 


Indemnity 





UNITED STATES 


National Union Fire Insurance 
Company 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

North River Insurance Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company 

United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany 

Westchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany 


== Ke = SS 
\VIATION “UNDERWRITERS 


INCORPORATED 


80 John St., New York, N. Y. 


724 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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American Aviation for 


International Jealousy, Short Hauls, 
Air-Shy Public Retard Lines in Europe 





Customs, Health and Currency Rules, Network of Railroads, Lack 
of Uniformity in Ground Organizations, Inconvenient 
Airports Plague Airways 


The following article was prepared 
anonymously at the request of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION by an executive closely 
in touch with air transportation in 
Europe. 

The fundamental difference between 
civil aviation in America and its coun- 
terpart in Europe has its roots in the 
complexity of political and economic 
problems to be found in the Old 
World. In Europe, the fervid and 
irrational growth of “nationalism,” the 
spread of racial jealousies, the bar im- 
posed on commercial amity by distinc- 
tions in languages, creeds and environ- 
ments have all combined to retard 
growth of air transport in post war 
years. These are the problems which 
continually confront the operators of 
external airlines. 

There are vast differences, too, for 
other reasons, between domestic air- 
lines in Europe and those in America. 
The essential difference is that there is 
not the same scope for internal airlines. 
No Evropean country has sufficient 
territory, except Russia, to enable its 
domestic airlines to be displayed to 
the best advantage. The saving in 
time between different cities as com- 
pared with rail journeys is often un- 
impressive, and airports are often far 
outside the city boundaries, owing to 
congested populations. Important 
Cities, too, are so closely grouped that 
the intermediate calls made by airliners 
en route take up too much time. A 
further obstacle is that habitual travel- 
lers are more conservative than in 
America and this fact combined with 
the dubious advantage of air travel for 
short distances is the reason why they 
have failed to patronize domestic air- 
lines to the extent which would permit 
larger expenditure on aircraft and 
ground equipment. 


External Air Routes 

It was laid down in principle by 
the International Air Convention of 
1919 at Warsaw, attended by repre- 
sentatives of nearly all European coun- 
tries, that an aircraft of any state 
which was a party to the convention 
should have passage over the terri- 
tories of the other states. 

This principle, like so many others 
in international diplomacy, has proved 
utopian. It has been whittled down 
to mean the passage of a single private 
aircraft and consequently has never 
proved of value to a European air 


company seeking an __ international 
“right of way.” The questions of in- 
augurating external airlines has con- 


sequently evolved itself into a matter 
calling for protracted negotiation and 
reciprocal bargaining. 

A solution has been found in recent 
years by what is known as the pooling 
system, whereby certain routes are 
operated jointly by two or even three 
national companies. Its advantage is 
that international difficulties are 
smoothed over as each country along 
a route has its national company repre- 
sented in the pool. A disadvantage is 
that the control of the route lies in 
several hands. 

An example of the difficulties in- 
volved in operating services across 


Europe—difficulties on such a scale as 
America has never known—is provided 
by the recent changes in Imperial Air- 
ways services between England 
Egypt. 
ways 


and 
For some years Imperial Air- 
operated their Empire services 


to Paris. And from that point to 
Brindisi on the Adriatic passengers had 
to travel! by train. They re-embarked 
on air-liaers at Brindisi and so by 
rail and air communications completed 
the journey to Egypt. 

Permission Refused 

The reason for this train link is 
apparent. Imperial Airways, at that 
time, operated land-plane services. This 
would have meant that their aircraft 
on the Paris-Brindisi route would have 
had to operate across foreign territories. 
It never became possible to obtain per- 
mission for this to be done with the 
result that rail communication had to 
be employed. 

This set-back was overcome a year 
ago when Imperial Airways with their 
new Empire flying boats were able to 
operate over a marine route from 
Southampton to Alexandria. 

Britain’s routes are nearly all ex- 
ternal as the combined territory of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 


amounting to only just over 120,000 
square miles, does not offer sufficient 
scope for domestic airliners. The Brit- 


ish Empire route mileage, however, is 
claimed to be the highest in the world, 
over 68,000 miles. 

Germany has undoubtedly the largest 
network of internal air lines of anv 
country in Western Europe as she 
possesses the largest territory. Russia, 
of course, does not figure in these cal- 
culations because, although she _ is 
known to be making a determined bid 
to improve her civil aviation, no ac- 
curate information is available on her 
domestic air routes. 

France and Italy are somewhat in 
the same position as Great Britain and 
here again most of their air routes lie 
beyond their national frontiers. 

Holland is the phenomenon of Eu- 
rope, small, frugal and usually a 
nation which pursues her own quiet 
way, she has developed in Europe and 
across the Far East to Dutch East 
Indies a first rate system of air routes. 


Currency Restrictions 
Quite apart from customs, health and 


currency restrictions, Europeans, apart 
from Britishers, are not as great air 
travellers as Americans and at the 


present time it is impossible for such 
nationals as Germans to travel abroad 
owing to currency regulations. Europe 
too, has a network of very efficient 
railway systems. 

Europe also suffers from a lack of 
uniformity in its ground organization 
although this is being gradually over- 
come by the International Air Travel 
Association—a body consisting of 
representatives of all leading European 
air companies. 

An interesting point is the varied 
standards of aircraft used by different 
countries. There is oftentimes a vast 
divergence in engine power, size, and 
accommodation, and the operation of 
services are made more difficult by 
international rivalry which forces pas- 
sengers to change at certain frontiers 
from the aircraft of one company to 
another. 

The International Air Travel Asso- 
ciation has been successful, however, 
in co-ordinating the time-tables for 
such connecting services so that there 
is the minimum of delay. 

European airlines, despite the handi- 
caps of frontiers and languages, have 
made very substantial progress both in 
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Modernized Captive 








This C-6 motorized observation 
balloon, helium filled, has replaced 
the Army war-time captive “sausages.” 
The C-6 moves cross country under 
its own power, while its winch moves 
by a motor. Arriving at a proposed 
ascension site, the balloon descends, 
is attached to its winch, and there- 
after performs the normal functions 
as a captive balloon. It was necessary 
to “walk” the war-time “sausages” 
overland. The C-6 is 107 ft. long, 
30-ft. in diameter, and contains 52,000 
cubic feet of helium. U.S. Army Air 
Corps Photo. 


American and Braniff 
Resume 4 Southwest Runs 


Oklahoma City, Mar. 15—This city 
celebrated resumption of four air mail 
schedules today, two by Braniff Air- 
ways, two by American Airlines. Bot- 
tles of oil were broken over the Braniff 
planes by Mrs. Jerry Sass, wife of 
Oklahoma’s well known sportsman- 
pilot. 

American's Flight 3, extended from 
St. Louis, leaves the Missouri city at 
8:55 p.m., Oklahoma City at 12:15 
a.m., Dallas, 1:30 a.m., Fort Worth 
at 1:58 a.m. Flight 6 leaves Fort 


Worth at 1:12 p. m., Dallas at 1:40 
p._m., Oklahoma City at 2:55 p. m., 
arriving at St. Louis at 5:55 p. m., 
continuing to Chicago 

Braniff's new flight from Chicago 
starts at 1:05 p.m., leaving K. C. at 
4:00; Wichita, 5:25; Oklahoma City 
6:38; arriving Dallas, 7:53. The north 
flight leaves Dallas at 5 p.m., Okla- 
homa City at 6:20, Wichita at 7:35, 
K. C. at 9:15 p.m., arriving Chicago 
11:40 p.m. 


Offers Airline Service Course 

Cakland, Cal., Mar 12—Prepara- 
tion for traffic, reservations and pas- 
senger service departments of airlines 
is embodied in the new air transpor- 
tation elective courses announced by 
Boeing School of Aeronautics here. T. 
Lee, Jr., general manager, reveals that 
these subjects are preceded by courses 
in operating procedure, principles of 
air transportation and salesmanship. 

The work comprises five major parts. 
The first is a study of airline traffic 
methods, traffic procedure, regulations, 
traffic forms. Part two includes ad- 
vertising, publicity, and current events 
in air transportation. Part three con- 
siders reservations methods, reserva- 
tions procedure, regulations and reser- 
vations forms. Unit four involves prac- 
tical use of the Official Aviation Guide, 
railroad schedules, refund procedure, 
coding of traffic and reservations mes- 
sages. Lastly, a study is made of pas- 
senger agents’ duties and passenger 
service methods. 





equipment and operating practices, and 
it is noteworthy that the air services in 
Europe have for sometime been operat- 
ing four-engined airplanes. The sales 
groups of the various airlines are tak- 
ing a broad viewpoint of the transport 
picture, are doing an excellent job of 
creating new interest in air travel, and 
are definitely interested in the round 
the world scheduled operations of the 
near future. 








Boeings for American? 

American Airlines is watching 
closely the development of the 
Boeing 307 33-passenger four- 
engined transport of which four 
have been purchased by Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., 
and may make purchases later in 
the year. Officials of both the 
airline and the Boeing Company 
have been in conferences recently. 
American is one of the lines co- 
operating in the development of 
the four-engine@ Douglas DC-4 
42-passenger transport. A rumor 
was current that American had 
contracted for seven of _ the 
Boeings but this was not con- 
firmed. Both the Douglas and 
Boeing four-engined jobs will be 
test flown by summer. 











Dick Merrill Awarded 
1937 Harmon Trophy 


Henry T. (Dick) Merrill Mar. 16 
received the Harmon Trophy from 
President Roosevelt in Washingto 
The award marking selection of 
as the outstanding aviator of 19 
was presented at a ceremony at the 
White House before Col. J. M. Joho. 
son, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Admiral A. B. Cook, chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Major General Oscar Westover, chief 
U. S. Army Air Corps; Albert | 
Lodwick, vice-president of the A\ 
tion Manufacturing Corp. 

The award, made to an American 
aviator for the second consecutive year 
was for Merrill's flight last May when 
he flew the Atlantic, with Jack Lamb 





Obituary 


JAMES LEACHMAN, 27, manager 
of the Walla Walla (Wash.) Munici 
pal airport, was fatally injured in an 
accident with his Taylor Cub at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, airport Mar. 7 after losing 
control. The plane had been damaged 
by a student pilot in a previous acci- 
dent. 

He began flying 
1929, 





in California in 
receiving a transport certificate in 
1930. For 31% years he attended W: 
ington State College, until 1935 when 
he began operating the Coeur d'Alene 
Idaho, airport, also serving as instruct 

for the Spokane Flying Club. Recently 
he had been relief agent for Unite 
Air Lines at Walla Walla. 


W. HUNTER WELLS, 42, manage 
of Wells Air Transport and well known 
British Columbia flyer, collapsed 
died at a downtown Vancouver club 
Mar. 18, as result of a heart attack. 


ad 


MAJ. ROBERT H. FINLEY, bas 
adjutant at Mitchell Field, who was 
killed in a crash near Meridian, Miss 
Mar. 22 on a flight from Boston to Si 
Antonio, was 47 years old, married, an 
the father of three children. He w 
commissioned during the World Wa 
and later trained for Air Corps ser 


at Kelly Field, Tex. He was born in 
Omaha. 

GEORGE BROKAW COMPTON 
attorney, one of the founders 


American Legion, and a director 

United Air Lines, died Mar. 24 is 
soa York. The senior member of th 
law firm of Compton, Dillon & Clark 
was born Dec. 21, 1883, at Ovid, N. Y 
was a graduate of Columbia Universit} 
In 1934 he was chairman of a stock 


holders’ protective committee in 
re-organization of United Air Lines 
Corp. 
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Braniff and TWA Settle Differences; 
Cancel Hearing over K.C.-Chi. Routes 


The hearing scheduled to take place 
Mar. 29 before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the complaint of Braniff 
Airways against Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., and which was ex- 
pected to be the most bitterly contested 
hearing in some time, was unexpectedly 
canceled Mar. 25 when Braniff Airways 
formally withdrew its complaint and 
jssued a joint statement with TWA 
stating that an amicable agreement had 
been reached by the two lines. 

Braniff, which holds the air mail 
contract between Kansas City and 
Chicago, had complained that TWA's 
non-mail schedules between those two 
points were unfair and were affecting 
Braniff's business because of the proxi- 
mity of departure times. Both lines 
had made extensive preparations for 
the hearing and TWA was obtaining 
depositions from more than 300 wit- 
nesses. Had the case gone to a hear- 
ing, the resultant decision would have 
probably established an important pre- 
cedent. 

In the joint statement signed by 
Tom E. Braniff, president of Braniff 
Airways, and Jack Frye, president of 
TWA, it was explained that the second 
mail schedule which the Post Office 
granted to Braniff between Kansas City 


and Dallas, and inaugurated Mar. 15, 
“has joined the second mail schedule 
between Kansas City and Chicago in 
such a way that they become continuous 
trips between Dallas and Chicago via 
Kansas City. 

“The indications so far are that 
this Service will substantially relieve 
the situation of which Braniff Airways 
complained in its petition. Braniff 
Airways desires to give this new service 
a fair trial and has no disposition to 
interfere with the service being ren- 
dered by TWA. From present indica- 
tions it would seem that the demands 
for service would justify the schedules 
now being operated by both airlines.” 

While it is not likely that TWA 
will alter its schedules, a traffic agree- 
ment is being worked out whereby 
overflow traffic on TWA can be sold on 
Braniff transports. The Kansas City- 
Chicago section on TWA has had al- 
most the highest load factor for the 
entire line. Agreement to cancel the 
complaint came about as a result of a 
conference in Washington between Mr. 
Braniff and Mr. Frye. The amicable 
settlement eliminates differences be- 
tween the two companies existing for 
several years, particularly over the 
Kansas City-Chicago divisions. 





States Can’t Require Pilot Licenses 


for Interstate 


Transport pilots operating on strictly 
interstate airline services can not be 
compelled to buy licenses from the 
tates over which they fly, Howard C. 
tts, editor-in-chief of the Journal of 
Law has informed the Air Line 
Pilot Association. 

“No matter how desirable it might 
be,” Mr. Knotts wrote, “the Secretary 
f Commerce has. his jurisdiction lim- 
ited to interstate commerce, because the 
jurisdiction of the federal government 
s founded upon the commerce clause 
in the constitution. Therefore, a fed- 
eral license or certificate only pertains 
to interstate commerce and such things 
as are a burden thereon or a hindrance 
thereto. 

The recent court decisions indicate 
that the states have full power to make 
air trafic rules and to issue pilot and 
aircraft certificates where the activities 
are purely intrastate. 

“Now with that as a foundation I 
should say that any air line pilot flying 
{for example} from New York to 
Boston with a scheduled stop at Provi- 
dence, and doing no more than flying 
his regular run, could not be required 
to have state certificates from Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and New York, 
even if the laws of each of these states 
provided for such pilot certificates.” 

The letter added that if the pilot 
engaged in any flying in those states 
which could be characterized as intra- 
state, it might be held that he would 
tequire a state certificate. 

The limit to which state laws can 
g0 with regard to regulating interstate 
pilots. Mr. Knotts said, is to require 
fegistration of federal certificates in 
each state. 

One pilot had written to the Air 
line Pilots Association: 

“We are confronted with necessity 
t obtaining state licenses in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. The 
‘st pilots all have them and now they 
we forcing the copilots to get them. 
this license cests $5 for each of the 
States Think what that means 

on the long runs, where the 


Hops, Knotts Holds 


pilot goes over several states and has 
to buy a state license for each state.” 

The association has also asked for 
an opinion on payment of state income 
taxes, citing one case in which pilots 
living in one state, flying over others, 
and land in another are required to pay 
income tax in the state of their legal 
residence as well as that at the end of 
their run. 





Free Offer Extended 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
will continue until Apr. 15 its 
“wives free” promotion plan, 
the line announced Mar. 15. 
Washington officials of Pennsyl- 
vania Central, Transcontinental 
& Western Air and American 
Airlines, however, told AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION Mar. 27 their 
systems would not extend the 
special offer after Mar. 31. All 
expressed gratification at re- 
sponse evoked by the idea, which 
first appeared for a three-week 
period starting Jan. 12 on United 
Air Lines between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, and by Feb. 1 
was in effect on some or all 
«divisions of United, American, 
TWA, Canadian Colonial, Chi- 
cago & Southern and Penn-Cen- 
tral. A Washington representa- 
tive of Penn-Central reported that 
one husband, informed that his 
wife might ride free” couldn't 
pass up the bargain. He took 
her and their three children as 
well. 











HANOVER, N. H., March 10—-Glynne 
M. Jones, BAC inspector, told the Dart- 
mouth Aero Club of Dartmouth Col- 
lege tonight about the new civil air 
regulations and the functions of the 
Bureau. He also issued the first pri- 
vate certificate of competency in this 
section under the new regulations to 
Charles Compton, a Dartmouth stu- 
dent, at Twin State Airport, White 
River Junction, Vt. 
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New German Lightplane 


a) 


Shown above is the Buecker 180, product of the Buecker factory in Germany, 


equipped with a 55 to 60 h. p. 


Maximum speed is rated at 110 miles per hour. 
type, the plane is being used for student pilot training. 


engine and said to operate economically. 


A two-seater open cockpit 
(Photo from European). 





New Aerial Photo Process 

Pittsburgh, Mar. 19—A method of 
making pictures on metal, especially 
valuable for aerial survey work, was 
reported today by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America The pictures are 
made on a patented metal (duralumin) 
about 1-16th inch thick, which con- 
tains an oxide coating with the sensi- 
tive silver salts that react to light. The 
metal pictures are expected to be more 
enduring and more accurate than those 
taken on paper. 


Noble Opens A-A Office 

Oklahoma City, Mar. 17—American 
Airlines will reopen a down town office 
here to supplement its airport ticket 
agency. Steve Noble, who arrived from 
New York yesterday. said today. The 
office will be staffed with a new clerical 
force to handle the expected traffic 
this summer. Noble was born in Texas 
and gained his early airline experience 
in Fort Worth and Houston. 


Flying Service Leases Field 

Clarkston, Wash., March 15—Asotin 
County Airport near here, recently re- 
surfaced, has been leased for two years 
to Zimmerly Bros., Lewistown, Idaho 
The county will provide water and 
light facilities and the Zimmerlys will 
build a $2,000 hangar accommodating 
ten planes which will be completed 
within two months. Under the agree- 
ment, the county will receive 80% of 
the receipts from sources other than 
Zimmerly Bros.’ regular business. The 
new operators. who have been located 
at Lewiston Municipal Field, across the 
river, for four years, now own three 
Cubs, a Kinner-Bird and a Cessna. “We 
expect to maintain air connections 
with Walla Walla and United Air Lines 
there,” Bert Zimmerly said 


CLAUDE B. NORTHRUP. JR., former 
pilot for Braniff Airways, has been ap- 
pointed an airline inspector for the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and has re- 
ported for duty at Atlanta under senior 
inspector Roy Keeley 





PERFECT 
LANDING! 


A perfection the skillful 
fiyer tries for...and usually 
accomplishes. You, undoubt- 
edly, choose your hotel with 
as much prudence, care and 
exactness as you would at- 
tempting a perfect landing. 
Your best spot in the serv- 
ice-comfort field is, Hotel 
Biltmore...Oklahoma City's 
“High Tower of Service”... 
representative of high alti- 
tudes in service...a happy 
landing in comfort...record 
time in personal service. 
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Latest photos of the Douglas DC4 
showing assembly of the 65,000-lb. 
airliner in the Santa Monica plant of 
the Douglas Aircraft Company. They 
show the center section of the 139-foot 
wing about to be placed beneath the 
fuselage of the 42-passenger transport 
and one photo shows one of the four 
1400-hp. engines set in place. The 
DC-4 will be test flown this spring 
and was constructed to the order of 
five major airlines. It is the largest 
airliner built in the United States. 


35 Planes on Goodwill Tour 

San Antonio, Mar. 21—Thirty-five 
planes, 20 of them from San Antonio, 
returned here yesterday after a two-day 
goodwill visit to Monterrey, Mexico. 
About 100 persons made the trip. The 
planes left Stinson Field, Saturday and 
with exception of a few smaller planes 
which stopped at Laredo to refuel, 
made a nonstop flight. Members of the 
flight were met at the Monterrey field 








'™, 


by a band and escorted to a hotel for 
lunch, then were taken on a sightseeing 
trip. That evening they were guests at 
a dinner dance at the Colonial Country 
Club. Sunday morning they were 
entertained at breakfast, before starting 
the return flight. All ships made the 
trip without incident, Fred Harman, 
manager of Stinson Field, said. Cus- 
toms inspections were arranged at San 
Antonio and Monterrey. 


RAF Planes to South Africa 

Johannesburg, South Africa—First 
shipments have been received of 200 
planes purchased from the British 
Government and formerly used by the 
Royal Air Force to give the Union of 
South Africa the largest air force of 
the dominions. Stress is laid on the 
fact that the machines are not ineffi- 
cient, but are slower than the latest 
fighters. Types represented are mostly 
of the Hawker, Hart, Demon and Hind 
designs. 


U.S. PROCUREMENT 
BILL IS REVISED 


Two New Measures Expected to Mee 
With Army, Navy Approval 
To Be Introduced 

Because of differences of oping 
tween Army officials and aviation 
facturers, a bill (H. R. 9327) 
troduced recently by Represe: 
John M. Costello of California, 
ing amendments to the Aircraft Act 
1926, has been discarded and 
planned to introduce two separat 
in its place, one to deal with acqu 
of designs by the government, ar 
other to cover return of unus 
perimental funds to both the 
ment and the manufacturer. 

The Army, it is learned, oppos 
outright amending of the Aircratf 
of 1926, so the phraseology of 
bills will probably try to acc 
its aims without doing this. Jus 
the Army is against actual amen 
is not known, but it is thougl 
that department is fairly well s 
with present procurement method 

Removal of the $75,000 limit 
prohibiting the government from | 
more than that sum for any nev 
craft design, will probably be 
plished by language to the effect t 
“this Act supersedes the provisior 
any previous Act.” This would 
plish the same purpose without 
an actual amendment. Reuben H. | 
president of Consolidated Aircraft ( 
was in Washington recently to 
redrafting the bill. 

The Military Affairs 
the House is now expected to 
Army and Navy for reports on tl 
posed legislation. It is unlikely 
the Army's report will be unfav 
and it is thought that the Nav; 
welcome a change because of the 
it has experienced with the 10% 
limitation. 


LEAR DEVELOPMENTS, INC., Ma 
14 opened their new office, labo 
factory and service station at R 
velt Field, Building 31, Mineo 
N. Y., William P. Lear, pres 
nounces. It is believed to be 
complete radio shop in the 


Transfers Two 

Great Falls, Mont., Mar. 16—T! 
of Joseph O'Neill, local manag 
Western Air Express, to a simi 
tion in Butte, and transfer of ! 
Knenlein from Salt Lake City to G 
Falls were announced by officials ! 
O'Neill, who came here about 
ago, will be station manager at 
and will have charge of mainte? 
shops and traffic on the northe 
sion of the line. 
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POWER CONVERSION 
NEEDED IN FUTURE 


Substratosphere Planes Must Have 
Increased Efficiency, C. F. Baker 
Tells SAE Meeting 
Future substratosphere flying will re- 
quire close coordination of airplane, 
ngine and propeller designers in 
order to insure the most efficient con- 
version of power, stated Carl F. Baker, 
of Hamilton Standard Propellers, be- 
fore the Society of Automotive Engi- 

neers in Washington on Mar. 10. 

In discussing this together with dif- 
ferent types of propellers, Baker said, 
“The improvement obtained by proper 
coordination of airplane, engine and 
propeller designs is readily apparent. 
An increase in thrust horsepower of 
about 14% over the entire speed range 





is obtainable with the  three-bladed 
type propeller. The improvement with 
the four-bladed is somewhat less as, 


for the restricted diameter case, a 
given diameter with this type always 
more Closely approximates that re- 
quired to absorb a given power than 
the same diameter with a three-bladed 
one. 

“It will be also noted that for the 
maximum speed case the performance 
with the best four-bladed propeller does 
not quite equal that of the three-bladed 
one, and is substantially less at slower 
This effect is characteristic of 
an increase in the number of blades.” 

The counter-rotating propeller should 
be considered definitely for the single- 
engined airplanes, particularly where 
torque is a problem, Baker said. Sac- 
rifices will have to be made on take-off 
performance if this type of propeller 
is used, however. 

Lighter alloys, such as magnesium, 
hollow steel designs and plastics should 


speeds 


be given careful consideration in re- 
jucing propeller weights, Baker be- 
* 
weves 


WAE Contest Draws 
5000 Plane Names 


More than five thousand entries were 
made in Western Air Express’ recent 
contest to choose a name for its new 
planes operating between Salt Lake City 
and Great Falls, Thomas Wolfe, vice- 
president in charge of traffic reports. 

“Sky Challenger,” submitted by Paul 
V. Nash, secretary of the Pocatello 
Chamber of Commerce, won second 
prize—round trip from Pocatello to Los 
Angeles and four days at a Los Angeles 
hotel. 

“Vigilante,” third prize winning 
name, was submitted by fifteen persons 
so publicity-minded executives hit on 
the plan of having Claire Dodd, 
“beautiful blonde movie actress,” draw 
the name of the contestant to receive 
the prize—Mrs. M. G. Leff, Butte, 
Mont., who will be awarded a free 
round trip from Butte to Salt Lake. 
The fourteen runners-up will receive 
autographed photographs of Miss Dodd. 

“Viking,” first prize winner, is the 
name given the twin motor six-passenger 
Lockheeds, as announced in Feb. 1 
AMERICAN AVIATION. The other two 
names will designate two schedules be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Great Falls. 


Good Prospects in North 

Edmonton, Alberta, Mar. 17—W. R. 
May, superintendent of Canadian Air- 
Ways, said yesterday that advance book- 
ings are nearly twice as heavy as at 
the same time last year, and pre- 
dicted the coming summer will be the 
biggest season of development in the 
history of northern mining and pros- 
pecting. “At Goldfields we have three 
Planes working on 300 tons of equip- 
ment being moved north,” he said. 


American 


Putting Wings On the Clipper 
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Resting on a specially-built movable drydock just outside the Boeing Air- 
craft Company’s plant at Seattle, the 74-passenger clipper, first of six under 
construction, is shown just after its huge wings were attached. 


Billion-Dollar Navy 
Bill Passes House 


The House of Representatives on 
Mar. 21, by a vote of 294 to 100, 
passed President Roosevelt's billion 


dollar Navy bill (H. R. 9218), which 
provides $106,000,000 for 950 addi- 
tional airplanes in order to bring the 
Navy's total to a minimum of 3,000. 
The Senate now has the bill under con- 
sideration. 

One of the few changes made in the 
President's original recommendations 
was that pertaining to lighter-than-air 
craft. The bill as passed by the House 
provides that a $3,000,000 rigid air- 
ship is to be constructed out of an 
experimental fund of $15,000,000. 
This provision was added in committee. 

In addition to providing 950 planes, 
the bill appropriates an additional $15,- 
000,000 in order that the Navy may 
“enter into contracts with inventors 
and manufacturers for experimental 
work, models, plans, materials and the 
development of projects useful to the 
national defense.” 





Three Little Words 


The entire meaning of the 
aircraft section in President 
Roosevelt's naval expansion bill 
(H.R. 9218), which passed the 
House Mar. 21, was changed 
by a three-word amendment of- 
fered by Congressman Maas of 
Minnesota. 

Originally the bill stated that 
the President could acquire air- 
planes so as to bring the Navy's 
“number of useful airplanes to 
a total of 3,000." The Maas 
amendment, which was accepted, 
inserted the words “not less 
than” after the words “total of,” 
so that the final language read 
“so as to bring the number of 
useful airplanes to a total of 
not less than 3,000.” 

The effect of the amendment 
is that it provides a minimum of 
3,000 planes for the Navy, 
whereas the former wording had 
been construed to mean_ that 
3,000 planes was the maximum. 











Air Corps Bill 


The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee Mar. 23 reported out a War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill of $447,808,- 
555, which includes provisions for 474 
new planes, of which 394 are for the 
regular Army, 32 for organized reserves 
and 48 for the National Guard. Of 
the total figure recommended, $70,- 
799,532 is for the Army Air Corps, an 
increase of $11,948,266 from the appro- 
priation for the current year, and the 


full amount recommended in the 
budget. 
The amount specifically earmarked 


for new planes for the Army Air Corps 
is $19,150,646, which compares with 
$16,791,667 provided during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. There is also a $14,- 
000,000 contract authorization for the 
Air Corps. For spare parts purchases 
there is an appropriation of $5,302,273, 
and a contract authorization of $5,126,- 
894. 

In committee testimony, Major Gen- 
eral Oscar Westover, chief of the Army 
Air Corps, said the new two-engined 


Bell pusher fighter ship was “probably 





the most formidable fighting weapon of 
its type yet developed.” The Army 
purchased one of these ships from Bell 
Aircraft Corp., of Buffalo and is likely 
to place a substantial order if General 
Westover’s recommendations are car- 
ried out. 

If all planes authorized are delivered 
by July 1, 1940, the full authorized 
quota of 2,320 serviceable planes for 
the Army will be attained by that date, 
it was stated. 

General Westover added that cost 
of planes has increased about 20% over 
last year, but said he believed plane 
manufacturers and equipment com- 
panies were making only slightly more 
than 11% profit in their sales to the 
Army. An economical, practicable use 
for Diesel engines in aircraft has not 
been found, he said, in answer to 
another question. He said that under 
present plans about 20% of Army air- 
craft should be replaced annually. Only 
six oil companies are able to provide 
newly developed 100-octane fuel the 
War Department is using in large 
quantities, the committee learned. 













Canadian, Mexican 
Air Figures Out 

Aviation statistics for Canada and 
Mexico have been released by the U. S. 


Department of Commerce 
Canadian aviation certificates and li- 


censes in effect Nov. 30, 1937, are 
shown in the following table. Figures 
for Oct. 31, 1937, and Dec. 31, 1936, 
also are listed 
Nov. Oct. Dec. 
30 31 31 
1937 1937 1936 
Private pilots .......... 629 632 559 
Limited commercial .... 120 120 65 
Commercial oe 325 329 380 
Total Pilots 1074 1081 1004 
Air engineers : 590 576 533 
Craft registrations 593 592 475 
Private aircraft 106 104 73 
Commercial aircraft . 487 488 402 
Se iiacebanues 9 9 98 
The American Consulate General in 
Mexico City reports that in Mexico 


there are 16 airlines, operating 43 serv- 
ices, employing 90 planes. Thirteen 
lines carry mail on 28 services. Private 
planes registered Aug. 2 numbered 60 
The Aero-Club de Tampico, with 138 
members, has in its school two trans- 
port pilot instructors, ome mechanic 
specialist, six student technicians, six 
student mechanics, with three training 
planes. The only other club, that of 
Chihuahua, a pilot instructor, two 
mechanics, plane. 


has 


and one 


Childs Wins Award 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Mar. 15—A $100 cash 
prize has been awarded L. E. Childs, 
United Air Lines mechanic, for his in- 
vention of a cylinder lapping machine 
L. G. Hubble, assistant superintendent 
of overhaul and repair for United, an- 
nounces. Other prizes extended in 
recognition of his work boosted Childs’ 
cash awards to $125, it was said. The 
prizes are offered under a policy to re- 
ward and encourage ingenuity of em- 
ployes. Their designation is deter- 
mined by a special board of officials. 





Take This NATURE- 
FAVORED AIRWAY 


TO CALIFORNIA 


@® Turning south out of 
New York, American’s 
Southern sunshine route 
takes you quickly 
through Washington to 
Tennessee’s friendly cli- 
mate. Continues down 
to Texas and then across 
the 
deserts of the Southwest 


sunny plains and 
to California. Only 
American uses this 
nature-favored route. 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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tive legislation for aviation. He told the committee that his recent study 
of the present problems confronting commercial aviation in the United 
States had brought him to the conclusion that the time is now ripe for an 
independent commission to deal with fast-growing aviation. 

Mr. Mead said that his statement was notice of a change in position 
because he had until recently favored’ further Post Office Department 
control of scheduled aviation’s expansion. However he is now of the 
opinion that the Post Office Department, the Department of Commerce 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, have been approaching the 
problem from the wrong angle and with each separate department doing 
its best, no single department can adequately cope with the speedily in- 
creasing problems that will necessarily be connected with a sound na- 
tional aviation policy. He said that the need for a change was in no 
way an unfavorable reflection upon the splendid record of the Post Office 
Department and that any air mail contractor would attest to that fact. 

With all government departments in harmony on the pending legisla- 
tion, it behooves aviation interests to cooperate in every way and not 
place any obstacles in the way of passage. The bill will not suit every- 
one; no legislation ever suited everyone. But this is no time to squabble 
over details, to do anything that might mean delay. The prime objec- 
tive at the moment is to obtain legislation establishing a broad general 
policy for civil aviation. That in itself is an historic accomplishment. 
Nothing should detract from the onward march toward that primary 
goal. 





No Lobbying Fees 


HERE is a bill on the calendar of Congress that means much to 
} aircraft manufacturers. It would remove the ten per cent profit 
limitation on naval contracts. It has an able and vigorous sponsor 
in Representative Byron N. Scott of California. The Navy Department 
has heartily endorsed the bill. It has everything in its favor. The 
industry needs its enactment. It is distinctly within the realm of con- 
structive legislation. Above all, there is certainly no need of paying 
$10,000 or $25,000 fees to professional lobbyists to “‘put the bill across.” 
In the first place such lobbyists never produce. In the second place 
they give the industry a black eye when the inevitable investigation comes 
along. And thirdly, it is a sad commentary on any industry when it 
has to pay lobbying fees to secure enactment of a bill that is desirable 
from every angle. This particular bill we are talking about can pass on 
its merits. We hope the efforts of a very small segment of the industry 
to “soak”’ the manufacturers into contributing a sizeable sum of money 
to employ a former Congressman to “‘push through this bill’ will not 
meet with fruition, for we believe the time to tell the whole story about 
such maneuvers is when they happen and not during a Congressional 
slush fund investigation. We are glad to note that the bulk of the 
industry has “grown up” as far as its Washington relations are con- 
cerned. We believe it is time for the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce also to wake up. It isn’t necessary to pay to have legitimate and 
constructive legislation enacted by Congress, and in the present instance 
it would be the best way to kill the bill. A few—a very few—members 
of the industry haven’t realized that times have changed. 
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Hail to the Southwest 


O the Southwest goes the credit for holding the largest, finest and 

i most productive civil aviation conference this nation has ever seen 

Anyone who attended the Southwest Aviation Conference held in 
Oklahoma City March 11 and 12 could not have left without feeling 
that here was a well organized and well conducted series of meetings 
bound to have a lasting effect on civil aviation in the participating states 
As Jack Frye, TWA’s president, so aptly remarked in his luncheon 
address, the Oklahoma conference was the biggest and best aviation meet- 
ing ever held. Those who have managed abortive conferences of the 
past, and those who are skeptical of the value of such conferences, should 
have been in the Sooner State for those meetings. With a total of 653 
registrations, the conference almost tripled the next largest meeting of 
its kind ever held, at Vancouver, B. C., in February. Furthermore, it 
was representative of what we call aviation’s public—mayors, chamber 
of commerce officials, laymen, fixed base operators, manufacturers, pri- 
vate flyers, and air transport officials. 

The aviation conference idea had its genesis in Boise, Idaho, in 1928 
Then came the Northwest Aviation Planning Council with its first meet- 
ing in 1935. The Western Aviation Conference made a smash hit last 
September at Sacramento. The Southwest has added a significant chapter. 
And in a few weeks the Southeast Aviation Conference will be held in 
Montgomery, Alabama. These are important trends of the time. Civil 
aviation has in the regional conferences the nucleus for something vital, 
constructive and powerful. We see the time coming soon when the 
regional groups will combine to provide American civil aviation with its 
first representative spokesman. We have had too many organizations 
run according to some one’s outmoded whim, or for political purposes, 
or for some selfish phase of the business. The regional conferences are 
truly representative—and they have come out of the west. 

To Stanley Draper, to Moss Patterson, to Jerry Sass and to all of the 
others in Oklahoma City who made the Southwest conference a mag- 
nificent success, should go the thanks of all who are interested in the 
development of American civil aviation. 






























It’s Your Ball, Colonel Johnson 






ROSPECTS are virtually nil that Congress will do anything about 

Washington's airport at the current session. This is disappointing 

news indeed. European capitals are constructing national airports 
breathtaking in scope and magnitude. In this country we have at the 
doorstep of the national capital an airport that not only is pathetically 
inadequate and an eye sore, but is definitely unsafe. We are asked so 
often, ““Why doesn’t some one do something about that mess in Wash- 
ington?” Unfortunately, the solution is not easy. Few have any ides 
of the complicated maze of entanglements in which Washington’s airport 
situation is bound. 

To our mind there is only one answer that is clear. That is the 
Department of Commerce. A vigorous, unafraid, honest and positive 
stand by this Department could break through the almost impenetrable 
dam of complications. Aviation at large has a reason to ask the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, J. M. Johnson, why he has failed so miserably in 
this public duty. Perhaps the coming years will divulge the reasons for 
this Department’s failure to take the leadership in obtaining for the 
capital a first class airport that would be a pride to the nation. Is Colonel 
Johnson waiting for a tragic air transport accident to demonstrate the 
need? We wonder if this will be the final outcome. If the true story 
behind the twelve-year efforts to obtain a decent airport. ever is told, 
we're afraid it will be a rather sorry delineation of incidents shameful 
to the name of aviation and painful to those who like to think of 
men as being men. 

















Silence Doesn’t Sell Insurance 


Wi. don’t suppose there is any other industry with so many curious 






ideas of salesmanship and advertising as the aviation industry 

Take, for example, the new trip insurance announced for airiine 
travelers early this year. For as little as twenty-five cents, the air traveler 
can get $5,000 coverage with the same ease with which he buys insurance 
when traveling by railroad. Now anyone in the insurance business well 
knows that to make this low rate possible, a heavy volume of sales must 
be made. We checked up recently on the amount of this trip insurance 
being sold and frankly, we were amazed. We were amazed because the 
volume of sales has been so low. On a number of airline trips recently 
we have found that no effort is being made by airline ticket men to sell 
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Inauguration of regular service by 
Trans-Canada Airlines this year over the 
Montreal-Vancouver section of the trans- 
continental route which next year will 
extend to the Maritime Provinces in 
Nova Scotia, are bringing to a climax 
a complicated international air rights 
situation which will have dramatic 

repercussions during this year and next. 

Chief complications arise in the desire 
of several U. S. airlines to operate to 
Alaska, although there will be plenty of 
headaches also before the airline matter 
js ironed out in the east with regard to 

rans-Atlantic services and the proposed 
operation of Trans-Canada over Maine 
between Montreal and Halifax. 

It seems assured that Pan American 
will be granted permission to fly from 
Seattle to Juneau, Alaska, on an all- 
water route completely outside the jur- 
isdiction of Canada, although Washing- 
ton officials expect Canada will provide 

a friendly gesture by installing an air 
navigation aid for the benefit of coastal 
planes. 

But with airplane service already in 
peration from Edmonton, Alberta, to 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory (Canada), 
a proposed “inside route” from Great 
Falls, Mont., to Alaska by way of Ed- 
monton and Whitehorse is by no means 
dead. Canada apparently already has 
permission to fly from Whitehorse di- 
rectly into Fairbanks, Alaska, under an 
igreement made by the State Department 
some years ago. So Washington is 
naking plans for a U. S. airline to run 
reciprocal schedules with a Canadian 
ine from Great Falls to Fairbanks via 
Whitehorse. Western Air Express has 
ad eyes on this route for some time and 
would like to be able to fly from San 































Diego, which is almost at the Mexican 
border, to Alaska by way of Salt Lake 
City, Great Falls, Lethbridge and Ed- 
monton. 

It is known at any rate that Washing- 
ton officials have tentatively agreed with 
Canada that when the “inside route” is 
flown, Canada and U. S. would have 
equal schedules. Whether this means 
that a Canadian line would fly into Great 

Falls is not known. As far as can be 
learned, Trans-Canada plans only one 
spur line in its entire system, and that is 
from Lethbridge north to Edmonton. It 
can be expected this year that a Canadian 
airline will ask permission of the U. S. 
to fly into Fairbanks, Alaska, and when 
this time comes, the U. S. will demand 
some reciprocal arrangement. 

Meantime the House of Commons at 
Ottawa approved a bill on March 1 au- 
thorizing Trans-Canada to fly over Maine 
and establish “three or four’ internat- 
ional connections with the U. S. And 
at the same time it became known that 
Trans-Canada will own 2414 per cent 
of the shares of the Trans-Atlantic Com- 
pany which will operate the ocean serv- 
ice between Canada and England after 
Pan American and Imperial Airways 
have finished their pioneering flights. 

In the opinion of industry observers 
who fear serious competition by Trans- 
Canada, especially with the British de- 
sires to tap the Pacific, there are many 
important matters so far not clear and 
there may be increasing pressure brought 
to bear on Commerce and State Depart- 
ment officials to explain recent moves 
and plans. The situation is complicated 
but extremely important and has not been 
aided by secrecy on the part of some gov- 
ernment officials on the public payroll. 





Word has seeped over the border 
that Canada is contemplating carrying 
ll overnight first class mail by air on 

s Trans-Canada Air Lines. This mail 
would be carried on the same basis as 
all first class mail is carried by air 
between England and South Africa, 
without surcharge. 

Almost every country in Europe 
transports without extra charge all first 
dass mail by air whenever the airplane 
provides the fastest service. No special 
stamps or envelope markings are 
needed. In fact, the sender of mail does 
not know the transportation medium 
used. The postoffices merely dispatch 
mail by the fastest route and airplanes 
we carrying substantial quantities. 
Great Britain's empire mail scheme 
involves the carrying of all first class 
mail on empire air routes but so far 

he plan has been put into effect only 

» South Africa. 





this insurance. 


rate breeds confidence. 


pay-off time comes. 
are missing a bet. 
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First Class Mail by Air in Canada 


If Canada should institute such a 
plan, it would revolutionize the car- 
riage of mail on the North American 
continent and would undoubtedly force 
the United States to follow suit. If 
all overnight first class mail would be 
carried by air in the U. S., there would 
be an immediate expansion of aircraft, 
personnel and services. 

Trans-Canada will begin regular daily 
operations between Montreal and Van- 
couver within a few weeks, according 
to P. G. Johnson, vice-president. Oper- 
ations of the Lethbridge-Edmonton 
shuttle will begin at the same time. One 
flight daily each way will be made at 
the start. Western Air Express is 
desirous of extending its line from 
Great Falls to Lethbridge, Alberta, by 
that time, but Washington has not yet 
signified its intentions of approving or 
disapproving the petition. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

(Continued from page 16) 
The patron has to ask for it. 
perfunctory publicity release when the insurance was announced, rela- 
twely few air travelers know about it. 
best selling arguments in air transportation today. 


Although there was a 


To our minds it is one of the 
Any low insurance 


We have been nettled by the utter placidity with which the sponsors 
of this insurance have accepted the low sales—and anyone in insurance 
knows the risk involved in low volume and low rate if and when the 
We believe the airlines and the insurance companies 
They should tip off their ticket salesmen at least to 
et the traveler know of this insurance: 


the passenger should be asked 


And a public relations tip to the insur- 
ance company sponsors is to wake up and not muff a good thing. If 
the stories that reach us are true, some good promotion work is needed 
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Canadian and U. S. Airline May Both 
Fly the “Inside Route”’ To Alaska 
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Folks Worth Meeting 


N AN industry known for the tire- 
less energies it expects of any man 
within its ranks, Harold Crary stands 


out as one of its 
most ceaseless 
workers. As 
vice-president in 
charge of traffic 





and advertising 
for United Air 
Lines, Crary is 
on the job al- 
most night and 
day, and recog- 
nized one of 
the most pro- 
lific promotion 
men in the business. In the field of 


public relations he is one of the best 
known airline officials in the country. 

Crary entered newspaper work after 
graduation from college. Then came 
three years in the Army during the 
World War, followed by Chamber of 


Commerce publicity work in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 
His introduction to aviation came 


in 1928 when he organized the Amer- 
ican Air Transport Association, prede- 
cessor of the present Air Transport 
Association of America. The organiza- 
tion represented 21 air mail contrac- 
tors then primarily interested in pro- 
moting air mail, and under Crary the 
airlines for the first time began co- 
ordination of schedules and promotion 
for passenger business. 

When United Aircraft Transport 
Corporation was formed, Crary resigned 
from the association to become director 
of advertising and publicity for the 
Boeing Airplane Company and Boeing 
System, the nucleus out of which de- 


veloped United's present coast-to-coast 
air system. In 1931 he returned to 
Chicago to head advertising and pub- 


licity work for United Air Lines and 
in 1934 was elected vice-president of 
the company with the consolidation of 


traffic sales and advertising and pub- 
licity under his direction. 
Crary is a firm believer in news- 


paper publicity and his Chicago office 
is known for the great quantity of pub- 


licity material being sent continually 
to mewspapers and magazines. For 
United, he has contributed strongly- 
knit organization for all public rela- 
tions matters. In his Chicago office 
he is assisted by several able aides, 
Bob Johnson and George Mason. Short, 
stocky, abrupt of manner, Crary sticks 
close to his rigid formulae for sales 
promotion 


HOMAS Wolfe, 
charge of traffic for Western Air 
Express, received his first aviation ex- 
perience in 1924, 


vice-president in 





Fi when, as _ secre- 
F tary of the 
‘ Chicago Associ- 
iation of Com- 
merce Aviation 


Committee and 
manager of the 
Chicago Cham- 
ber’s Depart- 
ment of Busi- 
ness Research, 
he assisted the 
Post Office in 
the inauguration of night air mail in 
Chicago. Between 1924 and 1927 he 
was also a secretary of the Mayor's 
Aero Commission, which built the pres- 
ent municipal airport in that city. 
From 1927 to 1929 Wolfe served as 


division traffic manager for National 
Air Transport and later was district 
trafic manager for United Air Lines 
from 1929 to 1936. In 1936 he was 
appointed to his present position with 
Western Ai Express. 

Wolfe was born in David City, Neb., 


on June 12, 1901, and was educated at 
St. John’s Military Academy and 
Northwestern University, graduating 


from the latter institution in 1924 with 


a degree in geology. 
In addition to his regular work, 
Wolfe served as instructor of air trans- 


portation economics at Northwestern 
from 1929 to 1936. For many years 
he has operated a Wyoming sheep and 
cattle ranch which, together with yacht- 
comprise his principal hobbies. He 


Pasadena, Calif. 


ing, 
lives in 





PRO, CON AND OTHERWISE 








To the Editor: 

I think your magazine is excellent. 

One of its most valuable features is 
your fearless publication of B.A.C. ac- 
cident reports. I have recently been re- 
sponsible for quite a number of student 
pilots who have taken up active flying 
more or less on my advice and with 
my help. I am urging them to read 
those reports carefully, and am telling 
them that they are the nearest possible 
thing to actual hours of experience in 
the air. I draw their attention to the 
close causal connection between acci- 
dents and low flying, acrobatic flying, 
showing off to the home folks, and 
sloppy maintenance; and on the other 
side to the absence of any evidence of 
mere chance’s causing an accident, or 
any “inherent” mysterious dangers of 
the air, of the workings of the Jinx. I 
think that reading this feature of yours 
instills a very healthy state of mind in 
the pilot who reads it. 


Wolfeang Langewiesche 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


“I think AMERICAN AVIATION is 
putting out the finest and most up-to- 
the-minute aviation magazine published 


in America. I believe my views are 
shared by practically every aeronautically 
inclined man in - ag Northwest.” — 
W. W. Conner, Seattle, Wash. 


“It is our " feeling “that AMERICAN 
AVIATION is the best publication in the 
aviation field today and I wish to con- 
gratulate you on your complete coverage 
of aviation news.” Arthur L. Flinner, 
Investment Management Dept. Mack- 
ubin, Legg & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“We always read with considerable 
interest your excellent coverage of the 
aviation legislation situation. From our 
knowledge of the situation, we realize 
that you must have very close contact 
with aviation matters in order to be able 
always to cover the situation so accu- 


rately. Keep up the good work as you 
are rendering a very great service to the 
aviation industry.” W. P. Redding, 
Interstate Airways Committee, Wasb- 
ington. 

“May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on your splendid 
magazine. In my opinion you are 
without competition and yours is the 
type of magazine that was sorely 
needed in the industry.’ Vance P, 


Robertson, Chicago, Ill. 
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B.A.C. Accident Reports 








Fog 

TYPE OF PLANE: New Standard 
D-25. OWNER: Erie Isle Airways Co., 
Inc. PILOT: William Somogy, 28 
(transport). FATALITIES: 3 passen- 
gers, Mrs. Nancy Howard, Lexington, 
Ky.; Delbert Watkins, New Plymouth, 
O., and Albert Anderson, Sandusky, O. 
INJURIES: Pilot. PLACE:  Put-in- 
Bay, O., Dec. 29, 1937, 8:30 a. m. 


This flight was made in the course 
of regular operations by the Erie Isle 
Airways Company, Incorporated, an in- 
trastate airline extending from Port 
Clinton, Ohio, to South Bass, Middle 
Bass, North Bass and Kellys Islands. 
The take-off was made from North Bass 
Island, bound for South Bass Isle, ap- 
proximately five miles away, with the 
above named passengers, About mid- 
Way between the two islands, the 
weather became hazy and foggy. It 
was said that this fog was not of the 
usual type but just seemed to come up 
Out of the water and ground very fast. 

The pilot attempted to get into the 
airport at South Bass Isle, which was 
about two miles away, losing altitude 
so that he could follow the shore line. 
The fog became very thick, however, 
and the shore line became invisible. 
The airplane passed by the airport and 
was heard from the ground but could 
not be seen. At this moment, the 
pilot, fearing that he would overshoot 
south end of the island, started a left 
turn to come back. This turn was made 
at an altitude of twenty feet and away 
from the shore line. During this turn, 
the airplane struck the water with the 
left wing. This was no doubt caused 
by the fact that being over fog-covered 
water, all visual reference to the hor- 
izon was blotted out and the aircraft 
was not equipped with instruments for 
flying under such conditions. 

The airplane remained afloat while 
the pilot and passengers climbed onto 
the top wing and although they could 
not be seen through the dense fog, 
they were heard calling to the shore. 
Due to the lack of boats in the im- 
mediate vicinity at the time, it re- 
quired from an hour to an hour and 
a half for a rescue party to reach the 
airplane, where the pilot was found 
hanging onto the rudder. The pilot 
states that while awaiting rescue, if 
all four climbed upon the wing, it 
tended to sink. Several times he swam 
back to the tail taking the woman 
passenger with him. During this time, 
the men passengers left the wing, ap- 
parently to attempt swimming ashore. 
The woman became separated from the 
pilot who was holding her up in the 
water. 

Following the removal of the airplane 
from the water, a detailed inspection 
was made but there were no indica- 
tions of mechanical failure of the en- 
gine or airplane. The pilot also stated 
that both were functioning normally at 
the time of the accident. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was the sudden en- 
countering of dense fog which rendered 
safe control of the aircraft impossible. 
as it was not equipped for instrument 
flying. 


Inexperience 


TYPE OF PLANE: Aeronca K. 
OWNER: Inter City Airlines, nc., 
East Boston, Mass. PILOT: Eugene 
E. Garbarino, 25 (student). FATALI- 
TIES: Pilot. PLACE: East Boston, 


Mass., Jan. 9, 1938, 10:59 a. m. 

The pilot, after having been checked 
out in this airplane by an instructor, 
took off solo for the purpose of prac- 
ticing take-offs and landings. The 
take-off was normal but at an alti- 
tude of between 200 and 300 feet, the 
engine ceased to function. At this 
point, witnesses state that with the 
nose of the airplane still held in a 
climbing position, the pilot attempted 
a left turn. This resulted in a com- 
plete stall and the airplane dived to 
the ground at an angle of approxi- 
mately 80° from the horizontal. It is 
not known why the pilot attempted 
the left-hand turn at the time of en- 
gine failure as there was ar-ple space 
to effect an emergency landing both 
directly ahead and slightly to his right 
and ahead. 

The engine was so badly broken up 
as a result of impact that possible 
mechanical failure of any part could 
not be determined. There was not, 
however, any evidence of any parts 


freezing and the magneto points were 
not pitted. Gasoline was found in the 
carburetor indicating that the failure 
was not the result of fuel shortage. 
In the check flights with an instructor, 
the engine had stopped twice, once as 
a result of loading up while idling in 
a glide into the airport, and once as 
a result of pulling the throttle back 
suddenly. With the throttle open, the 
engine developed its normal power and 
the sound of the engine was normal 
up to the moment it stopped in the 


air. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was loss of control of 
the airplane after engine failure, due 
to inexperience. 


Acrobatics 

TYPE OF PLANE: Nicholas-Beazley 
8-G. OWNER: Joseph R. Polish, 25, 
Reichle, Mont. PILOT: Joseph R. 
Polish (transport). FATALITIES: 
Pilot and Mrs. Rudolph Polish. 
PLACE: Reichle, Mont., Oct. 17, 1937, 
3:20 p. m. 

The pilot and passenger, after taking 
off and being up about five minutes, 
had climbed to an altitude of about 
1000 feet. The pilot then began doing 
wing-overs and split “S” turns. Follow- 
ing this. he dived the aircraft for about 
500 feet as though he intended to do 
a loop. When the aircraft was pulled 
up, however, the right wing was seen 
to come off and the airplane dived 
into the ground. Examination of the 
wreckage showed that the right wing 
had come off in flight and had fallen 
about 300 yards from the main body 
of wreckage. The failure occurreil 
in the spars at the lift strut fittings 
the lift struts and fittings still being 
attached to the fuselage and the fittings 
still containing pieces of the spars. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was a failure of the 
right wing spars during acrobatic 
maneuvers. 

As a result of this investigation, re- 
strictions against performing acrobatics 
in this model of aircraft have been 
issued by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 


Loss of Control 


TYPE OF PLANE: Rearwin Jr. 
4000. OWNER: Gordon E. Nicks, 
Ephrata, Wash. PILOT: Burley J. 
Nicks, 33 (transport). FATALITIES: 
Pilot and passenger, Wilbur Anderson, 
Mason City, Wash. PLACE: Ephrata, 
Wash., Mar. 20, 1937, 2 p. m. 

The flight was evidently an instruc- 
tion flight, Pilot Nicks acting as in- 
structor to Mr. Anderson. although the 
latter did not hold a Federal student 
pilot’s license. Preceding the accident, 
the aircraft was observed flying in a 
westerly direction at an altitude of not 
less than 400 feet and was seen to enter 
a sharp right hand turn and fall into 
a spin, disappearing from the view of 
svectators before striking the ground. 
Examination of the wreckage indicated 
that the aircraft was not spinning when 
it struck the ground but was in about 
a 45° dive. i 

There was nothing to indicate that 
engine or structural failure had oc- 
curred prior to striking the ground. 
The pilot weighed 190 pounds and the 
student weighed 220 pounds, which 
combined weight exceeded the allow- 
able pay load for this type of aircraft 
by 60 pounds. It is believed that this 
combination of a low-powered airplane 
and inadvertent overloading caused the 
aircraft to fall into a spin when a 
sharp, nose-high, down-wind turn was 
made at a low altitude. The pilot 
had evidently recovered from the spin 
but lacked sufficient altitude to gain 
flying speed and pull out of the dive 
before striking the ground. 

It is the opinion of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce that the probable cause 
of this accident was loss of control of 
the airplane while making a _ sharp. 
nose-high, down-wind turn at a low 
altitude. A contributory factor was the 
overload carried. 


College Forms Co-Op 


Sacramento, Cal., Mar. 12—Articles 
of incorporation have been received by 
the secretary of state’s office from the 
Sacramento Aviation Co-operative, Ltd., 
“to promote economic, recreational and 
educational activities of the Sacramen- 
to Junior College Technical Institute 
of Aeronautics.” 


Dropping Air Freight 

A 500-lb. centrifugal pump, 
dropped 4,000-ft. from a plane 
and landed on the Thunder 
Mountain Mining Co. ground in 
central Idaho recently without 
damage, according to A. H. 
Sperry, president. Two 24-ft. 
parachutes eased the load to the 
ground, where it skidded 150-ft. 
under 10-ft. of snow. The com- 
pany sends in supplies every two 
weeks by this method. 











TWA Lists Personnel 
On Lost Transport 


Kansas City, Mar. 23—Captain John 
Dunbar Graves, First Officer Clyde 
Wyatt Wallace, and Hostess Martha 
Mae Wilson 
made up_ the 
crew of the 
TWA plane 
disappearing 
Mar. 1 with six 
passengers 
aboard. First 
Officer Hervey 
Melvin Salis- 
bury, vacation 
relief pilot, was 
flying as a pas- 
senger. 

Graves, 36 
years old, was graduated from Leland 
Stanford University in 1925 and from 
the United States Army Air Corps Fly- 
ing School at Kelly Field in 1929. He 
was first employed by Western Air Ex- 
press, being named flight dispatcher in 
1936. He had been stationed in San 
Francisco since Aug. 20, last. 

Wallace was first employed by TWA 
at Newark in 1936 and was transferred 
to San Francisco in February of this 
year. Born in Burbank, Calif., in 
September, 1908, he received his train- 
ing at the Mayse School of Aviation, 
Tuscon, Ariz., and served three years 
in the Reserve Army Air Corps. 

-Miss Wilson, who joined TWA in 
1936, was graduated from Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, Philadelphia, in 1931. She 
was born in Bridgeport, Ohio, on Aug. 
26, 1911. Salisbury, 34 years old, 
received his training at the Sacramento 
Flying School in 1924, and was later 
employed by several flying services as 
instructor and pilot. He was first 
employed by TWA in June, 1936. 





Graves 


Braniff Employes 
Receive Share of 
Invention Profits 
A contract with employes stipulating 


division of profits on new inventions 
has been introduced by Braniff Air- 


ways, Inc., replacing the agreement 
generally in vogue in industry that all 
rights and income are the property of 
the employer. 

Under the terms of the arrangement 
now in effect, the employe submits all 
plans for improvement in service or 
equipment, or new inventions, but re- 
mains a partner in the enterprise, The 
Air Line Mechanic reports. If officials 
of the line are not interested in the 
idea they will notify the employe, who 
is then free to commercialize it. If 
Braniff wishes to develop the project, 
officials agree to cooperate with the 
employe in perfecting it and then as- 
sume all expenses relative to patents, 
production, exploitation and marketing. 
Then after all expenses are deducted 
from the income derived, net income is 
to be divided equally between employer 
and employe. 





SOARING SOCIETY fy) 
TO SEEK RECORDS O| 


Daily Flights Scheduled for Wichi,, 
Falls From Apr. 10 to May 8; 
Nashville Test Planned 


Intensive efforts to capture both ¢ 
tance and altitude records for soaring acl 
flight will be made by the Soaring Moo cor 
Society of America, Inc., from Apr. | sar ag 
to May 8, Lewin B. Barringer, ge. MBL. conve 
eral manager of the Society, announce Hs or 
Mar. 13. A party will be located 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Airport and 
launchings will be made fron 
adjoining mile-square field. 

“I hope to reach altitudes in 
of 2,000-ft. from winch tow, 2 
6,000-ft. of 5-16-in. tow rope winding 
up on the winch drum,” Barringer said 
“We should have no difficulty catch. 
ing thermals releasing at this altitude 
and if they are what we expect 
will go right on up.” come 

The expedition, it was emphasized JJ two $40 
is a scientific experiment to determ hangars. 
soaring possibilities over the great MM th 
plains with a view toward establishing 
new soaring sites for national an feet, v 
international contests, to set new Ameri. J 8°92! 
can records for altitude and distang 
and contribute to the development 
meteorology. 

“I have great hopes that Dr. Kar! 
O. Lange, distinguished meteorologist 
and chairman of our contest committee 
will be able to come as the supervising 
official,” Barringer said. “I hay 
raised $300 for radio meteorgraphs f 
him to send up every morning for 
upper air soundings if he can join us 

The expedition proper will include In ; 
Barringer, and Ted Bellak, mechanic 
with a German Minimoa sailplane lent North 
by Richard du Pont, who is president stile is 
of the Society, and a power driven it 
winch lent by Paul du Pont. Harland  , 3 
Ross is constructing a new high per MB vino les 


San Fr: 
Be Co 











formance Ross sailplane in W bli 
Falls which has been donated to tl Le quest 
Society for Barringer’s use. aaa 

Barringer and Bellak will lea heth He 
Philadelphia Apr. 1, stopping at Nash Ty 


ville en route to test a new s 
site recently discovered by Maj. Walter 
Williams, State Director of  Aero- 
nautics. 

Other pilots expected are Ricl 
du Pont, Chester J. Decker of Glen 
Rock, N. J., 1936 soaring champi ey 
who will take his Minimoa high p dag Be 

. . . ne or { 
formance sailplane; Emil Lehecka, of Main 
New York, with his Rhonsperber sail: poo. 
plane; Harvey Stephens, Hollyw 
star, with his Ross-Stephens, the for 
runner of the new sailplane | 
built for the Society; Jay Buxton of bout fi 
Los Angeles with his 2-seater sailplan 

“If all these pilots take part, ¢! 
is an excellent chance of our making ei 
new records,” Barringer said ag 
inducement ‘s a $1,000 goal flight from of 
Wichita Falls to Tulsa, 215 mile 

“One of the things that spurred vaneaill 
me to organize this expedition was t! — 
remarkable distance flights made 
central Russia last spring In 
month the Soviet master soaring 
Victor Rastorgoueff. broke the w 
record three times by soaring ea 
over level country from the M 
airport after taking off from 
plane tow. His last flight, wh 
now the world’s distance record 
405 miles.” 

The altitude record for s 
planes, 14,189-ft., was set by Heir 
Dittmar, of Germany, with a C 
sailplane in Brazil four years 
Richard du Pont holds the American 
distance mark at 158 miles and th 
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altitude record of 6,233-ft. CALG: 
. port of ¢ 
AMERICAN FLYING CLUB, based % the Leth 
Floyd Bennett Field, now delivers Howe, 7 
planes to other airports for us ¢ Said Ma: 
members. Small extra fees are charge Would p 


able we 


























TO MAKE AIRPORT 
OUT OF FAIR SITE 


San Francisco 1939 Exposition Will 
Be Converted Into Major Terminal 


For Sea and Land 


T site of the 1939 Golden Gate In- 
ational Exposition, a mile-long, man- 
made island in San Francisco bay, will 
be converted into one of the major air- 
ports on the west coast when the fair 
closes. Both land and sea planes will be 
accommodated. 

Engineers began work early in 1936, 
ilding up the Yerba Buena shoals. Ex- 
ion buildings, a six-lane road, and 
a trestle connecting with the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay bridge are now unde: 
nstruction. 

Three exposition structures will be 
designed for later airport use. The $715,- 
\) fair administration building will be- 
come the port terminal building, and 
$400,000 exhibition palaces will be 
sars. All are at the south end of 
island, which will have an unob- 
icted landing area of 3400 by 5000 











C 








| runways. The sea plane base, a 
ted water area 1500 by 3420 feet, 
xed to a depth of 40 feet, is also at 
the south extremity. 

The WPA, PWA, San Francisco Bay 
Exposition, Inc., various western states, 
and municipalities within the area are 
backing the exposition financially. 


7, 


40 Smith College Girls 
In Active Flying Club 


Northampton, Mass., Mar. 15—Forty 
girls have enrolled in Smith College’s 
Flying Club, which holds bi-weekly 
ground school lectures, Tuesday eve- 
ning lessons in repairing, cleaning and 
assembling airplane engines, and talks 
est speakers. Six of the girls are 
ed pilots, and one, Miss Eliza- 
Hooker, of Baltimore, president 
f the club, is said to have won her 
solo certificate in one of the shortest 
times ever recorded for a woman. 

Mary Wentling, Greensburg, Pa., 
vice-president, although a _ non-flying 
member at present, hopes to continue 
n aviation after her graduation in 
une. She is now a ticket agent for 
ne of the major airlines. 

Main purpose of the club, says Miss 
Hooker, is to give those students inter- 
ested in aeronautics some contact with 
aviation, and “to get rid of the feeling 
that there is anything more dangerous 
bout flying than driving a car.” 

Appearing in a special series of talks 
this spring will be Mrs. Daisy Kirk- 
ick, of Swampscott, Mass., presi- 
dent of the 99 Club and an official of a 
manufacturing company. The 
lub will also sponsor a parachute dem- 
nstration soon. 





























25 STUDENTS HAVE ENROLLED in 
the first Washington, D. C., ground 
school approved by the BAC under its 
hew training regulations. George M. 
7an instructor to the Maryland 
Nations Guard station squadron, 
Baltimore, is conducting the classes at 
College Park Airport. Navigation and 
meteorology will be taught, subjects 
ary in training for the new 
ate pilot certificate. 
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MARQUETTE AIRLINES will prob- 
adly be the name selected for the new 
alr line connecting St. Louis, Cincin- 
tl and Detroit. which is being or- 
nized. Three Stinson A’s will be used 
at first, says the Air Line Mechanic. 









CALGARY will be a “fair weather” 
port of call for Trans-Canada planes on 
he Lethbridge-Edmonton feeder, C. D. 
Howe, federal minister of transport, 
Said March 15. Condition of the field 
Would prevent service under unfavor- 
able weather conditions, he said. 
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Photograph showing the setting of San Francisco’s future airport, which 


is nearly a mile long. 


In the protected area at the left (south) end of the 
island will be established a base for sea planes. 


Except for three buildings 


near the south tip which will be permanent, the structures shown in the 


model will be razed after the Golden Gate International Exposition of 1939 


closes. 





Model of San Francisco’s airport after exposition buildings are cleared. In 


the foreground is the administration building, to the right is one of 
A corner of the sea plane base is shown. 


giant hangars. 
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United Air Lines’ Hearing on Air 
Mail Cancelations Set for April 19 


After almost three years’ effort, 
United Air Lines Transport Corp., 
Boeing Air Transport, and Pacific Air 
Transport have succeeded in securing 
a hearing Apr. 19 on their suits entered 
against the United States government 
following the air mail cancelations in 
1934. 

Suits entered by these companies 
total $3,110,555.43. The government 
on Jan. 14, in an effort to forestall ac- 
tion, filed counterclaims and special de- 
fenses against all companies, but these 
claims were promptly answered by the 
airlines, forcing the Court of Claims 
to set a hearing. Commissioner R. H. 
Akers will preside at the hearing. 

It will probably be at least two years 
before the airlines can hope for a 
settlement of any kind. After lengthy 
hearings, the commissioner files his re- 
port, to which both parties may take 
exception. Following this, the Court 
renders final decision. If the decision 
favors the plaintiffs, it is then neces- 
sary to obtain a Congressional appro- 
priation before payment is possible. 

Paul Godehn will appear as_ the 
plaintiffs’ legal representative, assisted 
by J. Bruce Kremer. Although it is 
not definitely known at this time, E. T. 
Fell, Department of Justice lawyer, will 
probably represent the Government. 

Kohler Aviation and Pennsylvania 
Air Lines, who also have suits pending, 
filed demurrers together with their 
answers to the Government's counter- 
claims and, for this reason, immediate 
action has been delayed. Demurrers 
state that even if everything the Gov- 
ernment counterclaim said was true, 


there would still be no basis for col- 
lection. 

Eastern Air Transport, which also 
filed an answer, will probably receive a 
hearing sometime in May, according to 
the Court of Claims. 


Aerial Nurse Corps 


To Extend Activities 


Glendale, Calif., Mar. 17—Incorpora- 
tion of the Aerial Nurse Corps of 
America is announced by Lauretta M 
Schimmoler, president and founder of 


the organization. The Corps had 

been in existence a year and a_ half 

prior to the taking out of papers 
Miss Schimmoler states that the 


major purpose of the corps is to band 
together physically qualified and _tech- 
nically trained registered nurses for 
duty at air bases and in transports, air 
ambulances and flying hospitals. Plans 
have been completed to extend the 
organization into every center of avia- 
tion activity in the United States. Com- 
panies of nurses trained for aviation 
duty will be established in these centers, 
with the country divided into regional 
areas similar to the organization 
boundaries of the U. S. Army. 

The Aerial Nurse Corps of America 
was founded by Miss Schimmoler in 
Cleveland in December, 1932. The 
first units became active in August, 
1936. In April, 1937, Miss Schim- 
moler was awarded the National Aero- 
graphic Academy award for her con- 
tribution to aviation. 
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10 Out of 31 Days 

Yakima, Wash—This com- 
munity worked hard to get an 
air mail stop authorized last fall 
but has had hard luck getting 
service. Northwest Airlines 
passed up the city 11 times in 
November and was able to stop 
only 14 times during December 
With bad weather continuing in 












January, the airline made only 
10 stops during that month, 
passing it up 21 days. 


















New Runway Reflector 

The airport section of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce has developed and is 
testing a new type runway reflector con- 
sisting of eight molded synthetic plastic 
‘buttons” set into a pliable rubber 
mounting. The reflectors are placed 
from 100 to 150 feet apart on the sides 
of runways and reflect the rays emanat- 
ing from the plane's wing lights and 
greatly aid landings on unlighted air- 
























ports. Tests are being conducted at 
Washington-Hoover Airport and at 
Nashville. According to Cory Pearson, 






lighting expert for the BAC, the plastic 
reflectors are far brighter than the or- 
dinary glass or metal highway reflectors. 







GORDON SHOOK, Oklahoma City, 
has held so many positions with 
Braniff Airways that Ray Shrader, 
flight supervisor, has made him an 
honorary pilot, although Shook has 
never held a pilot’s license. He has 
been a ticket auditor in the executive 
offices, traveling inspector for both 
traffic and operations, assistant station 
manager, dispatcher, and is now dis- 
trict traffic manager at San Antonio 
He holds a radio operator's license. 












Cc THOMPSON. § state 
inspector Vermont, is 
monthly bulletin to all 
State 


RAYMOND 
aeronautical 
now issuing a 
airmen in the 
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“The Valley 
Level Route’’ 



















All flights throughout the 
e nine-hundred mile 
route over level terrain, 
fine airports, 4 splendid 
airway ALL the way -- 
New Orleans to Chicago. 
Save 13 hours an 48 
minutes compared with 
best ground transporta- 
tion. The total cost is only 
$1.70 more. Chicago and 
Southern also serves Jack- 
son, Memphis and | St. 
Louis . . with connections 
everywhere East and 
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Seaplane Association 
Approves New CAR60 


The Seaplane Flying Association has 
expressed satisfaction in its bulletin of 
Mar. 15 with the revised Air Traffic 
Rules (CAR 60) which permit sea- 
planes to fly legally at a lower alti- 
tude than land planes over open bodies 
of water. The association had appealed 
to the Bureau of Air Commerce for 
recognition of the special advantages 
of seaplanes. 

CAR 60, the bulletin points out, “in- 
corporates the provision that water 
alighting aircraft may fly at a minimum 
altitude of 300-ft. over open bodies of 
water as compared to the 500-ft. law 
which has always maintained in the 
past. Coupled with the new regula- 
tions prohibiting any aircraft from 
flying within 300-ft. of the bottom of 
an overcast, this new regulation permits 
seaplanes to be legally cleared with a 
ceiling of 600-ft., whereas land planes 
would require a ceiling of 800-ft. be- 
fore legally taking off.” 

Daniel J. Brimm, Jr., editor of the 
bulletin, reports two additional places 
for refueling and overnight mooring 
on the Atlantic Coast route to Florida. 
One is at the Elizabeth City Iron 
Works and Supply Co. on the south 
side of the river at Elizabeth City, 
N. C., and the other is the Glendenning 
Boat Works, Whitemarsh Island, 
Savannah, Ga. 


HIGHER SAFETY MARK 


Scheduled Airlines Set New Record 
in Last Half of 1937 

Establishing a new high safety record, 
scheduled airline services flew 1,839,779 
miles per accident in the six month 
period July-December, 1937, according 
to the Bureau of Air Commerce. This 
period also marked the lowest number 
of accidents—22—since 1927. 

The 1937 figures are significant in 
indicating a continuously improving 
safety record, for in the last six months 
of 1928 the airlines flew only 121,350 
miles per accident, with 51 accidents 
recorded. The 1937 record shows a 
100% better safety performance than 
in 1930 and 1931, and a decided im- 
provement over 1936. 

The Bureau’s analysis of the total 
scheduled airline accidents in 


of 50 ; 
1937 showed the following major 
causes by percentages: 

PUNO EFTOT 2... .ccccccccccccceces 18.20 
Other personnel ........sseeeeee 3.70 
Power plant failure ...........- 2.00 
Structural failure ........+++++- 19.60 
THOGEMEP  cccccccccccccecesseesece 25.40 
Airport and terrain .........+-- 15.50 
DT ccscebacdeccueeseowse ime Se 
Undetermined ......-.-seeceeces 7.00 


Miles flown per fatal accident also 
reached new highs in 1937, although 
passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality were lower than for a number 
of preceding years. 


BUILDS AIRPORT 


Field Will Become Center of Crop 
Dusting Activities 

Campbell, Calif., Mar. 10—The In- 
dependent Crop Dusting Corp., a San 
Francisco firm, is building a landing 
field for airplanes just above the high 
water level along Los Gatos Creek, 
where it passes through this com- 
munity. 

There will be one runway 1,100 feet 
long and 150 feet wide. Only one 
runway is necessary because the spray- 
ing ships fly only when there is very 
little wind. 

Otto G. Strodthoff, sales manager 
and field superintendent for the com- 
pany, announced: that four ships will 
be operated from the new airport. 
Prunes, apricots, cherries and walnuts 
are the trees sprayed. 
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Fairchild Busy on 23 BAC Planes 


* 
Oe et coll 

Delivery of 23 Model 24 planes ordered from Fairchild Aircraft Corp., by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce March 4 (AMERICAN AviATION March 15) “will 
be completed within 90 days. Work is already under way, as shown in the 
picture above. Except for a variation in extra equipment items, all of the 
new ships will be identical, Features include large doors on each side of the 
cabin, bronze bushings for landing gear atiachment fittings, completely sand- 
blasted fuselage, complete ball bearing control system and statically and aero- 
dynamically balanced ailerons. Twelve ships will have extra gas tanks to 
make possible a 6-hour cruising range, and a grouping of blind-flying instru- 
ments and radio receiver will be incorporated. : 


Bendix Radio Builds Re-Broadcast 
Transmitter for UAL; No Pick-up 


Rayes, Calif., have been broadcast 
from Positions over Rocky Mountairt 
National Park, Grand Canyon National 
Park, Yosemite National Park, Brice 


Bendix Radio Corporation during the 
past year developed for United Air 
Lines complete speech input equip- 
ment and transmitter which enables 
United to transmit a program from an Canyon National Park, Premier Nation- 
airplane in flight for re-broadcast pur- al Park and Yellowstone National 
poses from any location in the United Park. During these particular broad- 
States without the use of local pick- casts the company claims that no troubl : 
up facilities. Was experienced in transmitting a =e 

The equipment is capable of trans- ble signal to Point Rayes. Other 
mitting a usable signal for a distance programs of varied nature have also 
of 2,000 miles, having a power output been broadcast. 
of 100 watts using a frequency range 
from 2,790 kes. to 12,862.5 kcs. It is 
built into a rack which may be in- 
stalled in any transport. The trans- 
mitter is quartz crystal, capable of 100 
per cent. modulation, with a frequency 
range of plus or minus 2db from 100 
to 8,000 cycles per second, and a 
distortion of less than 10 per cent. 

A trailing wire antenna, always ad- 
justed to one quarter wave of the fre- 
quency in use, is employed. By using 
the highest frequency, United states 
that it is possible to transmit usable 
programs over a distance of 2,000 
miles from a plane in flight. The use 
of low frequencies was for local trans- 
mission in cases where there receiv- 
ing station is nearby. 

The speech input equipment, which 
has a double shock mounting, is de- 
signed to work from velocity or dy- 
namic microphones, and has three input 
channels and a master gain control. 

Power for the equipment is sup- 
plied by a bank of five 12-volt storage 
batteries, capable of operating the set 


at full power for one and one-half 
hours. The high voltage for trans- 
mitters, receivers and speech input 


equipment is secured from two dyna- 
motors which raise the voltage to 250 
volts and 1,000 volts direct current, 
for receiver and transmitter plate sup- 
ply respectively. 

Six programs, all worked into Point - 











Barkley-Grow Gets 
ATC On Transpor 


Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corp. has an 
nounced receipt of an Approved Typ 



















Certificate on its new all-metal, ¢. So 
place, twin-motored transport. The ‘2 
company stated that it plans to marke 
the plane for feeder air lines 
privately-owned club jobs but that y 
has also received inquiries on the ship Co 
as a light bomber. north 
The new transport will carry six opera 
passengers and two pilots. It is power. and | 
ed by two Pratt and Whitney Wasp yor 
Junior engines but will take sever) rir 
power pants without basic change. epee 
Cabin inside measurements are 56 for ¢ 
inches maximum clear width, 60 inches oe 
maximum height and 160 inches length 3 = 
The company states that the cabin ca 1 _ 
be equipped as an air cruiser with . Co 





desk, radio, couch, cabinet and 
box, or can be provided with amby 
lance equipment and _ stretcher racks 
If required, extra gasoline tanks can 
be installed in the cabin or in the engine 
nacelles. Baggage and cargo compart. 
ments are in the rear of the f 
and in the nose. 

Fuselage is of semi-monocoque con- 
struction, composed of aluminum alloy 
17 ST rings and longitudinal stringers 










require 





ul 
ivori 
busin 















and covered with corroson-resistant al. Thr 
clad 24 ST. The wings are of stressed equipm 
skin construction. Landing gear is thef reduce 
single strut cantilever type and is non-—M a perio 
retracting. Oildraulically operated multi. fallen 3 





peri rd, 


disc brakes are provided. 







G. E. Announces New 
Aviation Instruments 







Schenectady, New York — Gen 
eral Electric Company recently an- 
nounced that a new line of aviation in- 
struments is now in the process of de 
velopment. The only instrument in 
the new line thus far available com- 
mercially is one for indicating the posi- 
tions of wing flaps and retractable land 
ing gear. This will be followed by in 
struments for indicating oil pressure 
fuel pressure, oil temperature, mani- 
fold pressure, carburetor-air temper 
ture, and free air temperature. 

All of the new instruments will b 
operated by d-c Selsyns, which 
General Electric trade name for 
synchronous motors. The compas 
states that while a-c machines of t! 
nature have been in existence for mas 
years, the d-c device has just been ao 
nounced commercially. 

The complete retractable landing ge: 
and flap position indicating equipment 
including four transmitters and oné 
four-element indicating unit weighs 
only 35 ounces. It is available in ai 







some me; 
In the for 
casts, it i: 
r mail 

































craft instrument cases and can be fur-gm (ton to a 
nished with dial illumination and radi spay L 
shielding. oe 

The dial of the indicating unit of the, °°" the 
retractable landing gear equipment 5 Winn, Em 
black with a white outline of an ar Since o 
plane, including flaps, and forwar Mane oo 









tail wheels imprinted on its face 





nan all air, 

































the actual wheels and flaps of the p! with the 
are drawn upward or moved dot Dickins’® 
ward, the wheels and flaps of the outf ii .4 = 
line plane on the dial follow exactyi, = Sh 
the same course. . [ported that 
This system is claimed to be ides about . 
from inaccurate indications due to vat!'fMof the stee] 
tions in supply voltage over a2 W!Hipounds of on 
range. In the event of power suppress, and 15 
failure, false indications are a\ This meant 
by an arrangement which throws ©mpared wi 
pointers of the scale and, in the ©S@Mfpounds of m; 
of the landing gear and flap positio ickins s 
indicator, out of sight. ‘eight contr 
—_—_—___——_ that his 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP ing camp 
616 West 46th St., New York, has pw €, food su 
lished The Plywood Catalog ir . : 
March, 1938. inadian A; 


































Comets in commercial flying in 
northern Canada has been so intense that 
operations standards have become low 
and no company has yet been able to 
earn a net profit to pay a dividend, ac- 
cording to Clennell H. “Punch” Dickins, 
superintendent of northern operations 
for Canadian Airways. Dickins de- 
scribed commercial flying in the far north 



















at the Northwest Aviation Planning 
Council meetings in Vancouver Feb. 
11-12. 


Competition is intense and in some 
districts rates have moved to such low 
levels that standards of operation and 
equipment cannot be maintained unless 
some regulation of operations is estab- 
lished,” he said. “Up to the present 
time the Canadian government has not 
required any definite standards of serv- 
ice or maintenance and this has made it 
dificult for those operators who are en- 
deavoring to improve and to establish 
a business on a sound basis. 

“Through modern, more efficient 
equipment, operators have been able to 
reduce costs approximately 30% over 
a period of years, but rates have also 
fallen approximately 50% in the same 

period, and it is only by the utmost 
economy that most commercial air trans- 

port companies can today make operat- 
ing expenses. Since the start of com- 
mercial flying in Canada nearly 18 years 
ago, no company has yet been able to 
earn a net profit to pay a dividend. Many 
companies have failed and gone bank- 

Coincident with the establishment of 
a trans-Canada air service the government 
has taken a renewed interest in the wel- 
fare of commercial flying in general. The 
government now proposes control of op- 
erations and standards of performance. 
Some measure of assistance will be given 


































































Bon in the form of weather reports and fore- 
nani. S'S, it is hoped, in fair and reasonable 
ete air mail compensation. Such govern- 
is ment control and assistance will tend to 
1! beg Swblize any operations of the companies 
- aneed in northern flying, and_ will 
>"; 4g Saterially improve the situation in re- 
oa gard to services rendered to the public.” 
“th Dickins Veteran Pilot 

man Punch Dickins is almost a legendary 
a an maracter in the far north. Flying with 





the ne Royal Flying Corps during the World 
War, he flew into remote areas on his 
eturn for the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and in 1927 began flying commercially. 
In 1928 the government presented him 
with the McKee Trophy for his contri- 


























sa bution to aviation and in 1935 the King’ s 
a Honours List gave signal recognition to 
~ Bhim by conferring upon him an officer- 
f the SP. in the Most Excellent Order of the 
ot “BB British Empire. He is now stationed at 
net Winnipeg. 


, Since Canada carries far more air 
right than this country—in fact more 
than all airlines in the world put together 
with the possible exception of Russia 
—Dickins’ talk at Vancouver was con- 
‘idered an unusual insight into opera- 
















xac@jtons into the Arctic regions. He re- 
. fgported that Canadian Airways, which 
> UCHidoes about 40% of the business “north 
f the steel,” carried in 1937 1,021,401 


P unds of mail, 7,315,404 pounds of ex- 
ress, and 18,633 fare- -paying passengers. 
This meant 10 tons of express every day 
compared with 51 passengers and 2,800 
pounds of mail per day. 
ickins said the largest single air 
‘eight contract amounted to 950 tons 
and that his company carries complete 
mining camps, including steel, oil, dyna- 
mite, food supplies, lumber, cement, etc., 
Canadian Airways maintains 39 air- 
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Competition Intense, No Profits, 
In Northern Canada Operations 





So Says Punch Dickins of Canadian Airways, But Government 
Control of Commercial Flying Now Coming He Says; 
Air Freight Rates Way Down 





C. H. “Punch” Dickins 


employed 43 pilots in 1937, 7 
and approximately 90 
All flying is on floats 


craft, 
air engineers, 
other employees. 
or skis. 


To Test U. S. System 


One of the difficulties is carrying on 
operations in intensely cold weather, he 


said. “After remaining outside over- 
night in a temperature of 50 degrees 
below zero, there is a considerable 


amount of work required to heat up the 
oil and to free the engine so that it can 
be started. Rather crude and dangerous 
methods of large covers and plumbers 
gas blow pots are still in general use. 
Where electric power is available the 
engines and oil are kept warm by plug- 
ging in electric strap heaters, but this 
is only possible at a few main bases. 

‘Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted for a test of the oil dilution sys- 
tem used by the U. S. Army Air Corps 
and we believe this may remove the 
necessity of applying heat previous to 
starting. Our climate allows us to give 
it a good test.” 

The whole northern area is at times 
affected by severe magnetic storms, he 
said, so intense that radio communica- 
tion of any kind is imnossible. “This is 
not due to static so much as to the ab- 
solute fading of signals either between 
ground stations or from aircraft to 
ground. Extremely high powered sta- 
tions are just as subject to this form of 
interference as the low powered ones. 
So far there has not been any solution 
to the problem of maintaining radio 
communication during one of these 
storms.’ 


No Ground Aids 


The average commercial aircraft in 
service is the six to eight place single- 
engined plane usually operated by a 
pilot only, but on some of the longer 
routes by a pilot and a co-pilot engi- 
neer. “On some routes medium twin- 
engined aircraft have proven most satis- 
factory and are probably becoming 
more popular. They offer some problems 
in the way of increased crew necessary 
for heating up in winter, and increased 
trouble in servicing of an extra motor, 
but no doubt the twin-engined aircraft 
will be used more extensively in the 
future. 

“Throughout this whole great area 
there are no ground aids to air naviga- 
tion such as radio range beams or lights. 
There is no standard system of weather 
reports or forecasts. Where government 
radio stations are established weather 
reports can be obtained on request. At 
a number of other points the aircraft 
operating companies maintain their own 
radio stations in order to provide com- 
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Fords’ Wright Fete 
Dearborn, Mich., Mar. 19— 


Preliminary announcement has 
been made by Henry Ford and 
Edsel Ford of a celebration to 
be held here Apr. 16 when the 
old homestead of the Wright 
family and the bicycle shop in 
which the brothers made their 
first plane will be dedicated by 
the Edison Institute. The date 
is the 71st anniversary of the 
birth of Wilbur Wright. Orville 
Wright also will be honored. 











munication and to supply weather re- 
ports. Since the recent further develop- 
ment of a trans-Canada airline the gov- 
ernment has taken steps to establish a 
weather service which should be of 
great value and assistance to the pilots 
in the north. 

“Fuel supplies have to be put in 
to the various points often at great cost. 
Average gasoline costs, even at rail-head 
points, range from 25¢ per gallon to 
40c per gailon. Gasoline at bases in the 
north ranges from 50c per gallon to over 
$2 a gallon. 

“The commercial pilots and air en- 
gineers deserve commendation for the 
way in which they have persevered, some- 
times in the face of almost impossible 
obstacles. To mention but a few—diffi- 
cult terrain—no maps—no radio or 
other communication—summer heat and 
winter blizzards—lack of government 
support or recognition—and nearly al- 
ways lack of substantial capital. Given 
improved business conditions, better 
equipment, radio, the experience of the 
past, and last but not least some measure 
of government assistance and control, 
the outlook for the future is bright.” 
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SCHOOL APPOINTS EVANS 


Ryan Names Aircraft Designer as New 
Director of Engineering 


San Diego, Cal., Mar. 22—Ryan 
School of Aeronautics here has ap- 
pointed Stanley H. Evans, aircraft de- 

signer and en- 
gineering edu- 
cator, as its new 


director of eng- 
ineering, and 
announces a two 
year aeronauti- 
cal engineering 
course and a 
shorter course 
of one year, 
both of which 
will start at the 
pening of the 





spring term Apr. 4. 

Evans comes from the Northrop Di- 
vision of Douglas Aircraft, after a 
career of more than 20 years, includ- 
ing war flying in the Royal Flying 
Corps, aeronautical education at Ox- 
ford and London Universities, and 
designing with Koolhoven in Holland, 
Handley Page and Gloster in England. 
He came to the United States in 1928, 
joining the design staff of Douglas. 
He is well known on the Pacific Coast 
for his former educational work in 
pioneering the present trend of prac- 
tical engineering training. He  or- 
ganized the Engineering School of 
Curtiss-Wright Tech in 1931. 

He is an fellow and Pilcher 
Prizeman of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, a member of the Institution of 
Aeronautical Engineers and associate 
fellow of the Institute of Areonautical 
Sciences. He has written technical 
papers on aircraft design and research. 


associate 
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COMMISSION HEARS 
B-M’S RATE CASE 








Must Decide Whether Route Falls 
Under 180% Classification Before 
Rendering Final Decision 


Air mail Docket 35, concerning the 
base rate of Boston-Maine Airways, 
Inc., was heard before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Mar. 22. In 
this particular case, the Commission 
must determine Boston-Maine’s base 
rate after definitely determining the 
status of the line’s total mileage. 

The question to be decided in con- 
nection with the base mileage is whether 
Boston-Maine can at present be legally 
termed a “180% route,” i. e., a route 
on which the mileage substantially 
equals one round trip a day over the 
period of one month. It has been con- 
tended that the route does not fall in 
this category because Boston-Maine has 
been granted extensions, almost to the 
maximum of 250 miles, so that the total 
mileage flown is much in excess of a 
180% route. 

Should this be the case, the Com- 
mission would be forced to decrease 
the line’s base rate approximately five 
cents, under the ruling that for every 
10% increase in mileage, the rate is 
lowered one cent. However, if it is 
decided that the line comes under the 
180% classification, this decrease does 
not apply. 

It is believed that the Commission 
will follow the latter course because o 
the following reason: the extensions, 
and rates therefor, granted to Boston- 
Maine over and above the 180% mile- 
age, were the result of an agreement be- 
tween the airline and the Post Office, 
and the I. C. C. had nothing to do 
with the case. So, according to the 
I. C. C.’s viewpoint, the route still 
falls under the 180% classification. 

Following determination of the sta- 
tus of the route, the Commission will 
endeavor to arrive at a rate covering the 
180% portion plus extensions. The 
plaintiff and the Post Office were given 
30 days in which to file additional ex- 
hibits and to submit briefs. 





Royal Canadian Air Force 
Orders ‘Classroom’ Planes 


Montreal. Mar. 19—Construction will 
begin soon at Norduyn Aircraft, Ltd., 
near here on four planes at a cost of 
nearly $100,000 to be used as “flying 
classrooms” for Royal Canadian Air 
Force Student flyers. Each ship will ac- 
commodate from six to eight instructors 
and students and will be used to teach 
bombing, map reading, navigation, 
sketching, radio communication and 
artillery spotting. 

The flying classes will supplement 
theoretical courses of the ground school. 
Planes will be equipped for bomb sights, 
ground-to-plane radio, removable ports, 
mounts for guns and aerial cameras, and 
each will be powered with a single Wasp 
engine of 525-hp., giving a top speed of 
about 170-mph. In keeping with Cana- 
dian flying conditions, the ships will be 
adaptable to skis for winter flying and 
to either seaplane floats or wheels in 
the summer. 


AIRPLANE BRAKE, manu- 
factured for craft varying in size 
from lightplanes to 42-passenger 
transports, is announced by B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, which claims 
high efficiency for the product as a 
result of uniform pressure against 
the brake drum under all conditions. 
It is non-energizing and self-adjust- 
ing to offset lining wear. Three major 
airlines and several leading manufac- 
turers of commercial and military 
aircraft have adopted the brake re- 
cently and special stainless steel brake 
installations for underwater service on 
naval beaching gear are in use, ac- 
cording to the company’s aeronautic 
engineers. 
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E,. A. Hecker Appointed 
TWA Interline Official 


Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 18—E. A. 
Hecker, veteran airline traffic official, 
has been appointed Interline Traffic 
R e p resentative 
for Transconti- 
nental & West- 
ern Air, it was 
announced today 


by John B. 
Walker, vice- 
president in 


charge of traffic. 
A native of 
New York, Mr. 
Hecker joined 
TWA in 1936 
after a career of 
30 years with 
the Wells Fargo 
Express Co., first as route agent and 
later as superintendent. Since joining 
TWA, he has served as express traffic 
manager—which title he will continue 
to hold—and has been based in Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, and other key cities 
on the system. For the last 6 months 
he has served as district traffic agent at 
Albuquerque. He will maintain head- 
quarters in Kansas City, but will travel 
TWA and its connecting lines exten- 
sively. His hobbies are golf and stamp 
collecting. 





Hecker 


Radio Bids Opened 


The division of purchases and sales 
of the Department of Commerce re- 
cently opened bids for construction of 
antenna systems and radio facility 
buildings at Joliet, Ill., Peoria, Iil., 
Springfield, Ill., and Acomita, N. M. 

Melvin F. Burgess, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., was low bidder for the Joliet, 
Peoria and Springfield stations, quot- 
ing $12,477.50, $14,143; and $12,998, re- 
spectively. Other bidders for these 
stations included M. E. Souther, Inc., 
E. H. Marhoefer Co. Wickes Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co., and Wright 
and Lopez. M. F. Burgess promised 
completion of any individual station 
within 60 days or, if awarded all three, 
completion of the entire job within 
120 days. 

L. R. Allison, Albuquerque, N. M., 
was low bidder for the Acomita station 
with $5,156. Completion is promised 
within 60 days. Bridgeman Electric 
Co., Albuquerque, N. M. was the only 
other bidder, quoting $6,997. 


J. P. JOHNSON, vice-president of 
Pump Engineering Service Corporation, 
Cleveland, manufacturers of Pesco 
pumps, reported his factory was work- 
ing at capacity with a backlog cover- 
ing several months’ work, on a recent 
visit to Washington. 





THE CHILEAN GOVERNMENT ad- 
mitted Mar. 19 that orders for the first 
lot of three large amphibian planes to 
be placed on regular service to Magal- 
lanes will eventually be placed in Ger- 
many. The high prices of American 
ships was a topic of complaint. Orders 
for $5,000,000 worth of aviation material 
were placed in Germany and Italy sev- 
eral months ago. 





New TWA Director 


Wilmington, Del., Mar. 18—Fra 
McTiernan was elected a director 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc 
to succeed Henry Breckinridge, at 
annual meeting of stockholders | 
Other directors were re-elected. 





CONTRACTS 








The Department of Labor announced 
the following contracts, amounting 
$202,012.96, signed during the week 
ended March 10 by various government 
agencies: 


American Steel and Wire Company 
Chicago, cable, Army Air Corps, $12- 
949.00. 

C. H. Gosiger Machinery Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, lathes, Army Air Corps, $1].- 
260.60. 

Fairchild Aircraft Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md., airplanes, Bureau of Air Com 
merce, $66,528.00. 

Fairchild Aircraft Corp., Hagerstown 





Md., airplanes. Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, $37,939.00. 
Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, Ohio, air- 


planes, Bureau of Air Commerce, $22. 
500.00. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp, 
Bethpage, L. I., N. Y., airplane parts 
Navy, $15,290.12. 

United Aircraft Corp., Chance Voucht 
Division, E. Hartford, Conn., landing 
gear parts, Navy, $23,744.24. 

Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., Akron, 0, 
balloon power cars, Army Air Corps 
$11,802.00. : 





The Department of Labor announced 
the following contracts, amounting to 
$213,166.61, signed during the week 
ended March 17 by various government 
agencies: 

Widin Metal Goods Co., Garwood 
N. J., rack assemblies, Army Air Corps 
$18,611.00. 

Eclipse Aviation Corp., E. Orange 
N. J., aircraft starters, Navy, $35,372.00 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Aero- 
plane Division, Buffalo. N. Y., propeller 
hubs, Coast Guard, $24,766.00. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego. Calif., airplane parts, Navy 
$43,321.82. 

Adamson Machine Co., Akron, Ohio 
brake-testing machines, Army Air 


Corps, $65,094.93. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., Brooklyn 


. Y¥., adapter assemblies, Army Air 
Corps, $15,327.40. 
Stearman Aircraft Co., Wichita 


Kan., airplane parts, Navy, $10,673.27 


The Department of Labor announced 
the following contracts, amounting to 
$351,950.56, signed during the week 
ended Mar. 24 by various government 
agencies: 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


New York City. ethylene glycol, Army 
Air Corps. $13,501.50. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., St. Louis 
Mo., engine fuel, Army Air Corps 
$44,508.90. 

Shell Union Oil Corp., New York 
City, engine fuel, Army Air Corps 
$33,000.00. 

United Ajircraft Corp., Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Division, E. Hart- 
ford, Conn., propellers, Navy, $174- 
234.06. 

Clyde H. Butler, Cleveland, Ohio 


aerial survey, Agriculture, $18,359.40 
Edgar Tobin Aerial Surveys, San 
Antonio, Tex., aerial survey, Agricul- 
ture, $42,845.20. 
A . McAninch, Little Rock, Ark., 
$25,501.50 


aerial survey, Agriculture, 





Duramold Seeks Factory 


The Duramold Aircraft Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Md., has asked the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce to pass on a neW 

e of molded wood construction 
which it has developed. Col. John H. 
Jouett, formerly president of the Fair- 
child Aircraft Corporation, of Ha 
town, is associated with the new c 
pany. Pending selection of a fact 
site the company is maintaining its 
headquarters in the Fairchild plant. 







ory 


“THE CONTOUR MACHINING 
HANDBOOK” was published recently 
by Continental Machine Special 
Inc., 1301 Washington Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis. It may be had free by 
addressing Engineering and Research 
Department of Continental. 
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Western Air Tells of Serious 
Financial Status at I. C. C. Hearing 





\sks Increased Mail Rates for AM13; BAC Regulations Prove 
Expensive to Company; 6 Banks, R. F. C. 
Refuse Loans 


January, 
539.51. 

L. H. Dwerlkotte, secretary and 
treasurer of Western Air, supported 
Adams’ statement concerning operating 
costs, presenting records to show that 
Such costs had increased $65,405 dur- 


Officials of Western Air Express ap- 1938, this figure was $43,- 
feared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Mar. 15 to request 
that the number of airplane miles flown 
with mail each month over AM13, 
from San Diego to Salt Lake City, be 
increased from 45,000 to 134,000 at 


the rate of 331/3 cents per mile. 7 ing 1937. He stated that the com- 
Hearing was held before Examine pany’s operating costs are divided as 
Francis W. Brown. Leslie Craven, follows: salaries, 38%; depreciation, 
lawyer, of Miller, Owen, Otis and 14%; gasoline, 12%; repairs and ma- 


terials, 8%; insurance, 6%; rental of 
other equipment, 4%; travel expenses, 
3%; advertising, 3%, and taxes and 
other miscellaneous items, 12%. 

A 100% increase in the Utah gas- 
oline tax has worked a great hardship 
on the company, it was explained, be- 


Bailly, New York City, and John S. 
Wynne, appeared for WAE. William 
C. O'Brien represented the Post Office 
Department in a legal capacity. 

The original petition presented by 
Western Air Express in December had 
asked that the mileage flown at 33 1/3 


cents per mile be increased to 115,000, Cause it is in that state that WAE 
but this was amended at the hearing, buys most of its fuel. Another item 
because increased mail schedules granted Which has shown a big increase is 
to the carrier in February, 1938 have advertising, jumping from approxi- 
added an additional 18,000 miles to mately $20,000 in 1936 to $36,000 last 
the total flown during any one month. Year. Adams stated that this increase 


was necessary in the face of increased 
competition and because of accidents 
suffered by the airlines last year. 
Dwerlkotte pointed out that the com- 
pany should always have at least $25,- 
000 cash on hand to meet operating 
expenses. In order to do this, he said, 
it has been necessary to delay paying 
bills which are several months overdue. 
At the conclusion of the petitioner's 
case, O'Brien asked for a continuance 
to enable him to prepare cross-examina- 


As the mileage increases, payment pro- 
gressively decreases, so that at present 
WAE receives only 28 1/3 instead of 
331/3c per mile. 

fStating that six banks and the Re- 
fonstruction Finance Corporation had 
refused him loans during 1937, Alvin 
P. Adams, president of WAE, declared 
that his gompany is in serious financial 
straits 

“Ort losses, which 
$42,688.71 on AM13 


to 
have 


amounted 
last year, 


made it impossible to attract outside tion. He also stated that the Post 
capital,” Adams said. ‘The Boettcher- Office intends to audit the carrier's 
Newton interests finally agreed to books, and that this procedure would 


take six weeks. Counsel for the carrier 
strenuously objected to this on the 
grounds that an audit was not neces- 


nderwrite our stock issue, from which 
we expect to raise $250,000. This will 


1 


take care only of outstanding indebted- 


ness. however. We need another ‘ary. O'Brien said that Post Office 
Douglas plane, five spare engines, a ‘imspectors had gone to New York two 
Link Trainer, and other equipment, days before the hearing to examine cer- 
which we estimate will cost approxi- ‘ain records which Dwerlkotte had 

tely $330,000 with him there, but that Dwerlkotte 


“At present our current liabilities “had not been where he was supposed 
exceed our current assets. Because no to be. Craven objected to the in- 
earnings have been available, it has ‘lusion of this latter statement in the 


record on the grounds that O’Brien was 
inferring wilful neglect on the part of 
the carrier. 

Examiner Brown ruled that six weeks 
was too long a continuance and stated 


heen necessary to make improvements 
out of capital. We have been reluctant 
to ask for increased mail rates, feeling 

moral obligation to make a go of 
it on the rates originally granted. But 






after four yearsexperience, it just isn’t that hearing would be resumed on 
in the cards.” April 15. If Western Air Express is 
Should t entire rate increase be warded the increase, it will be re- 


granted, Adams stated that his company 
would make a profit of approximately 
$5,530 during 1938, after meeting cer- 
tain outstanding expenses. All operat- 
ing costs are increasing, he said, point- 
ing out that the per-mile operating cost 
from 43¢ during 1936 to 
Sl¢ during 1937. 
Increased regulations by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce have worked a 
great hardship on his company, Adams 
stated. “We have one man,” he said, 
who does nothing but look after our 
certificates of authority and changes in 
the civil air regulations. Also, regu- 
lations have seriously affected our num- 
ber of completed schedules. It used to 
be that we completed as high as 98% 
of our flights between Salt Lake City 
and Los Angeles. Now we sometimes 
go two days without moving a plane 
between those two points.” 
Mail Without Pay 

Mail carried without any payment 
whatsoever by the Post Office Depart- 
ment cost Western Air Express $142,- 
175.57 from Mar. 1, 1936 to June 30, 
19337. From July 1, 1937, through 


troactive to the date of the petition. 


Bredouw-Hilliard Change 

Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 15—Direc- 
tors of Bredouw-Hilliard Automotive 
Corp., here have voted to change the 
name of the company to Bredouw Aero- 
motive Corp., effective at once. This 
will not affect the corporate setup and 
is a change in name only, it was said. 
The same officers and directors have 
been elected for the fiscal year 1938- 
39: Homer L. Bredouw, president and 
director; William J. Hermann, vice- 
president and director; Fred R. Bal- 
siger, secretary and treasurer; Ferdi- 
nand C. Kaths, Arthur Hardgrave and 
Eugene J. Balsiger, directors. 


rose 


New A.T.C.’s 


The Bureau of Air Commerce has 
issued approved type certificates for 
the following airplanes: Waco Model 
EGC-8, 5-place cabin; Lockheed 14WF- 
62, 14-place cabin; Cessna Model C-38. 
4-place cabin. Approved type certifi- 
cate for the Menasco M-50 engine, 
rated at 50-hp. at 2,500-rpm. was also 
issued. 


American Aviation for 








April 1, 1938 


American Airlines 


°37 Loss is $93,627 


Despite new highs for passenger, 
mail and express carriage, American 
Airlines reports a net loss for 1937 of 
$93,627.56 after payment of $227,- 
342.29 in interest and provision of 
$1,406,293.78 for obsolescence and de- 
preciation, C. R. Smith, president, an- 
nounces. This compares with a net 
profit in 1936 of $4,589.41. 

Operating revenues from passengers 
were $6,597,773.42; from mail, $2,- 
982,292.89; from express, $359,264.27 ; 
other net revenues totaled $131,040.11 
Other income included $10,382.03 proft 
on sale of property and equipment, and 
$50,281.10 not classified in the report 
Total operating revenue was $10,- 
070,370.69. 

Operating expenses from flying were 
$4,684,453.83; ground expenses, $2,- 
267,788.95; sales expenses, $700,- 
058.40; advertising and publicity ex- 
penses, $519,698.09; general and ad- 
ministrative, $339,377.01, or a total 
operating expense exclusive of deprecia 
tion of $8,511,376.28. 

Other charges: Interest on long-term 
debt, $227,342.29; loss on liquidation 
of surplus inventories, $40,429.88, 
social security and general taxes (other 
than taxes included in operating ¢x- 
penses ) $149,127.76; other charges, 
$22,268.22. 

Net profit before provision for ob- 
solescence and depreciation was $1,- 
180,489.39. There is included under 
separate item an income of $132,176.83, 
representing compensation for mail car- 
riage for periods prior to Jan. 1, 1937, 
resulting from a decision of the I.C.C 
affecting air mail rates, so that net loss 
carried to surplus was $93,627.56. 


China Leads Aircraft 
Buyers in February 


China and Japan were the leading 
buyers of American aircraft, engines 
and accessories during February, pur- 
chasing $1,862,976.83 and $1,230,- 
028.70 respectively. Argentina, the 
leader during January, and last year's 
biggest buyer, dropped to sixth place, 
while Canada rose from eighth in the 
January standings to third during 
February. Seventeen countries were 
granted licenses for aircraft products 


in excess of $10,000. They are as 
follows: 

CU nn kc ccccccevnseesenes $1,862,976.83 
JODO oc ccccccccccccevccces 1,230,028.70 
COMOAGR nc ccce seccessccves 404,116.84 
AwstPalia cc ccccccccescecs 236,346.00 
French West Africa ..... 177,500.00 
ATHENCINA ...cccccccscccecs 132,640.00 
SD acsevconsessaceceses 104,500.00 
ee “SRP 102,500.00 
SRINED occecsvecssecovesess 85,963.00 
Great Britain ...........-. 66,713.01 
Netherlands Indies ........ 43,500.00 
Netherlands ........+.++++ 35,710.95 
Czechoslovakia ........+.+:. 34,000.00 
OS TT 24,455.00 
“eae 20,115.00 
ee errr 11,600.00 
ee re 10,005.00 


Included in Japan's total is one li- 
cense for $45,627 previously issued in 
January, which was replaced by a new 
license last month. French West 
Africa’s total includes a reissued li- 
cense for $145,000.00, originally au- 
thorized in November, 1937. Coun- 
tries buying smaller amounts during 
February included Dominican Republic, 
Germany, Honduras, India, Norway, 
Peru, Rumania and Trinidad. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORP., 
Depew, N. Y., has issued Bulletin 138 
describing its sealed-in-glass batteries 
for stationary applications. 

THE WEATHERHEAD CO., Cleveland, 
O., has published Catalog A-300 on 
aviation tube fittings and flexible hoses. 





NATIONAL’S PROFIT 
RULED REASONABLE 


I. C, C, Disregards Returns on Non- 
Mail Operations in Arriving at 
Decision 
No unreasonable profit was derived 
by National Airways, Inc., for the 
period June 25, 1934, to Apr. 30, 1936, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decided recently following the annual 
rate review required under the Air Mail 

Act of 1934. 

National Airways, predecessor of 
Boston-Maine Airways, operated AM27 
extending from Boston, Mass.. 


in two 
sections: one to Bangor, Me 211 
miles, with seasonal service to Bar 
Harbor, Me., 33 miles, and the other 


to Burlington, Vt., 191 miles. National 
conducted its passenger operations in 
the name of the Boston-Maine Airways 
on the Bangor section and of Central 


y 

Vermont Airways on the Burlington 

section. 
The I. C. C.’s decision said, in part: 


It is apparent from the direction of 
the statute that in reviewing the rates 
of compensation to determine whether 
an unreasonable profit is resulting 
therefrom, the item which must be con. 
sidered is the net income from opera- 
tions, rather than net income. Na- 
tional’s operations for the full audit 
period result in a net income from on- 
line operations of $9,758, of which 
$2,565 was earned in the early period 
when the contract rates were effective 
and $7,193 when the rates fixed by the 
Commission applied. Net income from 
operations include net receipts from the 
sale of fuel, repair service, and special 
flights, amounting to $1,442 and $5,393 
for the respective periods. These serv- 
ices were independent of, and unre. 
lated to, the service required by the 
contract with the Postmaster General 
and may properly be eliminated from 
consideration in determining whether 
an unreasonable profit resulted from the 
rates of mail compensation and the 
service connected therewith If the 
rate for mail compensation be reason- 
able, a carrier should not be penalized 
through its reduction merely because of 
profits not attributable to mail opera- 
trons, 


Thom pson Prod ucts 
Profit $905,813 


Thompson Products, Inc., 1937 net 
profit was $905,813 after interest, de- 


preciation, fe deral income taxes and 
provision of $24,500 for surtax on 
undistributed profits, equivalent after 


deduction of the year’s dividend re- 
quirements on 9,550 shares of $5 pre- 


ferred stock to $2.92 a share 


on 
293,290 shares of no-par common 
stock. It was the best year in com- 


pany history. The 1936 net profit was 
$785,256 or $2.58 a share on 284,610 


shares of common stock 
Current assets Dec. 31, 1937, were 
$4,706,457, including $321,547 cash; 


current liabilities were $1,812,113. Net 
sales for 1937 were $14,576,616 as 
compared with $11,408,008 in 1936. 


Lockheeds to Europe 

Los Angeles, Cal., Mar. 16—Com- 
pletion and delivery of two 10-passen- 
ger Electras powered with Wasp en- 
gines with a _ top speed of over 
200-mph. is announced by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. One has been shipped 
to British Airways, Ltd., for the Lon- 
don-Paris service, the sixth of this type 
delivered to the line since February, 
1937. The second plane went to the 
Rumanian company, Linille Aerienne 
Romane Exploatate Cu Statul, and was 
the second ship of a $560,000 fleet of 
Lockheeds ordered. 
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1,250,000 SHARES 
IN AIRSHIP STOCK 


Interocean Dirigible Corp. Files Regis- 
tration Statement With SEC 
for Offering 

Air passed through a hollow tube in 
the center of an all metal dirigible is 
expected to furnish the propelling force 
in a lighter than air ship of new de- 
sign planned for immediate development 
by the Interocean Dirigible Corp., New 
York, which has filed a registration 
statement with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission covering 1,250,000 
shares of $1 par value common stock 
to be offered to the public through un- 
derwriter in one block of 170,000 
shares at $5 a share, and 9 blocks of 
120,000 shares each at prices ranging 
from $7.50 a share to $27.50 a share 
for the tenth block. 

The firm states that it intends to 
design, manufacture, lease and repair all 
types of aircraft, particularly lighter 
than air craft, and to develop an air- 
port and airship facilities necessary. 
The registration statement lists ex- 
pected proceeds and their use: 

$50,328 for payment of preliminary 
organization expenses; $50,000 to Clif 
ford Clarke Jones for license rights; 
$87,000 for purchase of 800 acres of 
land at Sandston, Va., for construc- 
tion of dock, hangars, etc.; $750,000 to 
construct an airship dock from an esti- 
mate made by Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co., Milwaukee; $1,765,000 for construc- 
tion of a metal-clad dirigible of 1,- 
500,000 cu. ft., including payment for 
helium and tanks; $346,640 for develop- 
ment and construction of an airport; 
$384,477 for two hangars, club house, 
restaurant, bath house and inclosed 
swimming pool; $27,769 for mainte- 
nance, sanitation, water supply, power 
lines; $7,101,286 for current working 
capital, or a total of $10,562, 

Officers of the company, incorporated 
in New York, Jan. 27, 1938, are David 
Burnet, Lakeland, Fla., president; Gar- 
ette W. Peck, Walter F. Eade, vice- 
presidents; Elbert L. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; E. R. Combs, 
treasurer; P. H. McAlexander, secre- 
tary; and the following directors, J. F. 
McClerkin, John B. Pruyn, A. K. Barta, 
A. C. Dalton, J. Gilbert Nettleton, 
Robert E. Scott. 

The company receives patents and re- 
search findings of the Virginia Airship 


Co., Inc., giving in return 500,000 
shares of common stock of $1 par 
value. 

Air sent through the tube will 


create a vacuum in front and give a 
propulsive kick at the outlet, it is held. 
Universal joints at each end of the tube 
will contro! direction of intake and 
outlet, steering the craft. Models 
shown publicly in Washington, D. C. 
were résponsive to steering operation 
and indicated the ship would turn on its 
own axis. It is intended to go aloft or 
descend on an even keel using the 
steering system. 

It is claimed that construction of 
the first full size ship accommodating 
40 passengers and 10 tons of freight will 
start within 90 days at a plant near 
Richmond. Length is said to be about 
400-ft., cruising speed estimated at 150- 
mph. Completion is claimed within 18 
months. 

Burnet was commissioner of U. S. 
Internal Revenue under the Hoover 
administration. Peck, in charge of 
construction, has represented American 
construction companies in Eurove, has 
been in executive positions for the 
Illinois Public Service Co., Western 
Electric, and the Pawling & Harnish- 
flecher Co., on monorail construction. 

Eade for 9 years was research associ- 
ate in aerodynamics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was formerly 
designer with Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corp. and a co-designer of the 
Curtiss Battler. Smith was recently 
assistant director of the RFC and as- 
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Western Air Announces Offering 


To Pay Debt, Bolster Working Capital 


Western Air Express Corp., Burbank, 
Cal., has filed with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission a_ registration 
statement covering 149,484 common 
shares of $1 par value, and warrants 
to subscribe to 130,818 shares. War- 
rants will be issued shareholders of 
record as of a date 10 days after the 
effective date of the statement, entitling 
them to purchase one additional share 
for each two shares held at $2 each. 
Any unsubscribed for shares will be 
purchased by underwriters at the same 
price, 50% by Charles Boettcher II, 
30% by Boettcher & Co., and 20% by 
J. Q. Newton, Jr. 

As to the remaining shares being 
registered, 7,666 shares will be offered 
employes under a stock purchase plan 
and 11,000 shares will be offered exe- 
cutive officers and employes holding 
managerial positions. 

Net proceeds of $249,475 are ex- 
pected by about June 15. Since cur- 
rent assets Dec. 31, 1937, were $181,- 
387.28, and current liabilities were 
$201,816.03, the operators stress need 
for working capital, and about $230,000 
will be available without including any 
proceeds which may be received from 
sale of shares under the employes’ or 
special management stock purchasing 
plans. 

A substantial portion of the pro- 
ceeds may go to pay off indebtedness to 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. On Dec. 10, 
1937, registrant executed 18 promissory 
notes with Lockheed, each dated Dec. 
10, each 7%, each in the sum of 
$3,293.88, except one for $3,293.98, or 
a total of $57,289.94. Notes are due 
commencing Jan 10, 1938 and on the 
10th of each month thereafter, the last 
due June 10, 1938, all given as part 
payment for two Lockheed 12s. The 
first three notes have been paid. 

Western Air owns two Douglas 
sleepers, two Boeing 247Ds, two Lock- 
heed 12s and one Waco EQC6. As of 
Jan. 28, 1938, WAE signed an agree- 
ment with the Airline Mechanics Asso- 
ciation International for one year and 
thereafter from year to year unless ter- 
minated by either party by giving 30 
days’ written notice of intention. 

Common stock holdings as of Dec. 


31, 1937 follow: 

Alvin P. Adams, president & director. 
5,000; Charlie N. James, vice-president 
& director, 400; Thomas Wolfe, vice- 
president & director, 300; L. H. Dwerl- 
kotte. secretary & treasurer, director. 

; E. H. Brown, assistant secretary. 
none: Harold P. Fabian, director, 500; 
Alfred Frank, director, 12,790; Stanley 
W. Guthrie, director, none; W. F. 
Nicholson, director 250; Ralph Way- 
cott, director, 125; Serge F. Balliff, Jr., 
director, 751; Charles Boettcher II, di- 
rector and underwriter none, but pur- 
chased 100 shares Feb. 4, 1938; James 
Q. Newton, 100; James Q. Newton, Jr.. 
has acquired 2,000 shares since Dec. 
31, 1937. 

It is planned to re-elect James Q. 
Newton to the board of directors when 
it is determined that he can qualify as a 
director under the terms of Section 7C 
of the air mail act. If he is not 


eligible, James Q. Newton, Jr., will be 





sistant comptroller of the FHA. Combs 
was comptroller for West Virginia for 
18 years. Pruyn was formerly general 
counsel for the late Minor Keith, found- 
er and vice-president of United Fruit 
Co. McClerkin was secretary to the 
late Sen. Joseph P. Robinson and clerk, 
conference of the majority, U. S. Sen- 
ate. Barta is former stall member, 
committee on appropriations, U. S. 
House of Representatives. 

Dalton is a retired brigadier general 
and former president of U. S. Emer- 
gency Fleet Corp. 





named by June 1, 1938. Vacancy will 
be created by resignation of one direc- 
tor, or by increasing the board mem- 
bership from 11 to 12. 

Remuneration of more 
was paid during 1937 to Alvin P. 
Adams ($14,070.37); Thomas Wolfe 
($5,582.50) ; Allan A. Barrie, vice-presi- 
dent, not a director on Dec. 31 ($5.,- 
304.11); L. H. Dwerlkotte ($4,980) ; 
Charlie N. James ($2,978.06). 

Western Air and subsidiaries report- 
ed a net loss of $34,939 for 1937. 

Litigation is pending on cases based 
on two accidents, one Dec. 15, 1936, 
near Alpine, Wash., the other on Jan. 
12, 1937, near Newhall, Cal. Regis- 
trant carried insurance for damages re- 
sulting from accidents on both occa- 
sions, total coverage on each being 
$90,000 for each seat, the first $40,000 
of which was carried by one insurer, 
and the next $50,000 by another. The 
amount of damages sought in the 1936 
case exceeds insurance coverage. In 
the 1937 case, claims are made in the 
amount of $303.019 plus court costs, 
$502,539 plus court costs, and $204,- 
000, the latter two brought by Osa 
Johnson, widow of Martin Johnson, ex- 
plorer. Settlements have been made 
in both cases with respect to crew mem- 
bers. 

On Feb. 23, 1938, R. S. Hansen, 
Logan, Utah, made known his intention 
to ask damages as result of mis-ship- 
ment of a consignment of infantile paral- 
ysis serum for his son, ordered Oct. 10, 
1937, by air express from Hollywood. 
The package was taken off the plane 
at Las Vegas instead of Salt Lake 
City being delayed 1214 hours. The 
matter has been referred to Railway 
Express Agency. “In event registrant 
should be held liable, the award could 
be very substantial,” the report says. 


than $2,000 


Dividends 
PayableRecord 
Amt. Date Date 
Aero Supply Cl1.A (Q) .3712 4-1-38 3-18 


Air Associates pf (Q) 1.75 4-1-38 3-18 
Bendix Aviation (No action Feb. 25, 1938) 


Consol. Aircraft pf 

(Q) -75 3-31-38 3-17 
Ex-Cell-O corp. .20 4-1-38 3-10 
Irving Air Chute (Q) .25 4-1-38 3-22 
Thompson Prdts. (No action Mar. 4, 1938) 
Thompson Prdts pf 

(Q) 1.25 4-1-38 3-25 


Radio Filter 





A filter to eliminate painful static 


crashes in headphones has been 
developed by Aeronautical Radio Co.., 
Roosevelt Field, N. Y. It is placed 
in series with phones to prevent ex- 
cessive voltage and to level off head- 
phone volume surges. The static 
limiter cuts off all voltages above the 
“pain level” of 12 volts. Weight is 
3-oz. Dimensions of the metal box, 
3-in. diameter and 214-in. high. It 
may be attached to the receiver or 
the instrument panel. 





STOCKHOLDERS Gr? 
LUSCOMBE OFFER 





Uni 






Directors Subscribe Provisional, to 
$50,000 in Stock, Cancel Under. 


writing Agreement 





Statem 








Luscombe Airplane Corp., is offerip 
139,163 shares of common stock, p; 
value 50¢, at $1.25 a share to stock. 
holders only in quantities up t 
number of shares held at the d f 
effectiveness, according to a post-cffec 
tive amendment filed with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, On Ma; 
at a meeting of the board of dir 
the following subscribed to c 
stock: 

Daniel Simonds II, $7,500; Ignat 
Sargent, $7,500; George B. Cluett J] 
$25,000; Edgar S. Davis (a stockholde 
not a director) $10,000. These sub 
scriptions are to be binding f 
$25,000 additional subscription 
obtained. 

An additional 15,000 shares of cor 
mon stock included in the registration 
statement and reserved for opti 
officers and employes occupying ke 
positions in the corporation at $2.50 
share will not be optioned at thi 
Due to termination Mar. 1, 1938, 
the underwriting agreement with Knig 
& Co., dated May 24, 1937, the o 
tion on 35,000 shares of common st 
to the underwriter is also car 
The estimated net proceeds fros 
139,163 shares is $173,953, and y 
be used as follows: 

From first proceeds—$15,500 f 
liquidation of current liabilities; $54 
000 for materials for inventories; $5 
for equipment, machinery, tools; $1 
cost of obtaining capital, total $75, 

From subsequent contemplated ps 
ceeds—$36,000 for erection of ne 
building; $4,250 for fixtures, equip 
ment; $3,500 for addition to 
shop; $800 for office furniture; $25 
for foreign demonstrations; $5,000 f 


























































advertising; $6,700 to enlarg Cross jo 
equip school buildings; $17,703.75 f ” penses 
unallocated working capital. Devreciatic 
Gross receipts from sale of 5,827 My oni 
shares of common stock between MayMM other inex 
31, 1937, and Mar. 1, 1938, were 
$14,074, of which $515 was spent for jot! 
underwriter’s commission and $500 was Fed inco 
expended on other stock sale expenses etc 
The balance of $13,059 was applied t a su 


development of 50- and 90-hp. expe 
mental models. 

A. Luscombe, chairman 
board and president, received f: 
corporation’s predecessor $5,615.22 in 
1936, and in the first three months 
1937 received $1,500. As additional 


iy 


compensation for services he received 





f 













1500 shares of common stock. | Assets 
first nine months of 1937 following — " 
compensations were to be paid to tl etc. ... 
directors as officers or emploves: D. AJ band pila’ 
Luscombe, $4,500; Richard V. Fabian,@ .,.° — 
$500; Ignatius Sargent $1,000; Hu eq at re 
R. Mallinson, $2,500 Cash ..... 
In the report to stockholders 7 — 






Feb. 28 the firm reported signing 
24 distributors, and revealed that 
educational department showed 












profit of $17,000 in 1936 and $28 = lave 
in 1937. Net loss from manufacturing fe c 
and trading division was $21,098. The Total 

net income for 1937, year ending De 'ianitities, 
31, was $1,056.33. Inventory dated re 1 stoc 
Dec. 31, 1937, showed 11 PI nto “ee co 





planes and 11 model 905 planes unde 
Phantom 12 








construction and one 
completed. an 108 fed 
et on 
SS , , contr 
lis Yelerred ince 
MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Fifteen tis Z 






orange neon tubes each about s 







long were installed here recent'y . 
make a guiding beam or arrow 1 £825 000 

point 1500-ft. east of the e-w ! t Ry present 
to the runway. The lights whic rsa _ 
illuminated automatically by darkn $544 he a 
penetrate 500-ft. of heavy mist, Dren-@j ,** Shares, 





nan Albrecht, airport manager, says 






American Aviation 


United Aircraft Consolidated Net 
Profit for 1937 Is $3,856,272 


Statement Shows Earnings Equal to $1.52 Each on 2,531,296 Shares 
of Capital Stock; 1936 Net Was $1,926,422; Unfilled 
Orders on Dec. 31—$23,810,231 


United Aircraft Corp., reports a 1937 
consolidated net profit of $3,856,272 
after Charges, taxes, minority interests 
and reserves are deducted, equivalent to 
$1.52 each on the 2,531,296 shares 
(par $5) of capital stock outstanding, 
ncluding 6,544 shares reserved for 
issuance in exchange for the common 
stock of United Aircraft & Transport 
Corp. In 1936 the reported net in- 
come was $1,926,442, or 77 cents a 
share on outstanding stock, 2,505,943 
shares. 

Current assets for Dec. 31, 1937 
were $18,200,278, including $2,052,525 
ash and $1,557,394 U. S. Treasury 
and other marketable securities. 
Current liabilities were $3,504,034. 
This compares with cash of $2,205,283, 
U. S. Treasury notes and other market- 
ible securities of $3,572,193, current 
assets of $16,182,586 and current lia- 
of $2,728,889 at the end of 


note 


bilities 
193¢ 
United Aircraft’s unfilled orders on 
Dec 31, 1937, totaled $23,810,231, 
mpared with $21,431,774 at the 
dose of 1936. In 1938 additional 
rders have been received. says Donald 
L. Brown, president. During 1937 
n old account owed by the government 
f Peru amounting to $621,359 was 
vttled for $500,000 cash, after year’s 
close. 
Consolidated 
37 follows: 


income account for 


1937 
and service $28,671,942 
of des mfg 

rts & We ...... 
Royalties from lic 


1936 
$22.056.559 


64.009 
182,862 


$22,303,421 


20,065.873 
578 217 
1,659 331 
309,728 
229,390 


$ 2.198.449 
27.222 


223.221 
11.110 
10.454 


$ 1,926,442 
2,517,903 1,252,238 


Surplus .......$ 1.338.369 $ 674,204 
Consolidated balance sheet of United 
Aircraft Corp., and subsidiaries as of 
Dec. 31, 1937, compares with 1936 as 
follows: 
Assets 


90.500 
533,049 
- - $29,295,491 
ex- 





Gross income 
Costs and 
penses 
Depreciation 

Profit 
Prof on sale of sec 
ther income 


24,214 462 
646 089 
4.434.940 
14,178 
193.283 


Total income .$ 4.642.401 
Interest. etc 17,038 
Fed inco taxes, 

etc. 
Federal 
Min int 





142 905 
12,183 


....$ 3.856.272 


surtax 





Net income 
Dividends 





1936 


ib etc $ 7,322,009 $ 6,596,705 
band 
est fr y , 250,000 250.000 


Land 
1.295.632 1,308,965 


} at red val . 
Cash 2,052,525 2,205,283 
3.572,193 


U.S. Treas. & oth 
2.931.711 


mark sec .... 
Accts ree, less res 

7,473,400 
250 000 


17,661 
53,777 


$24,659,695 
$12,593.022 
350.000 
1,341,833 


456.053 
234,331 


346.672 
7,500 


1.557.394 
3.976.802 
10,613,558 


+250,000 
19,307 
31,478 


$27,368,705 
. .$$12,656.483 
100,000 
1,322,989 


465,355 
756,908 





‘iabilities. 
Capital stock 
Notes pay 
Accts pay 
Accr wages, tax 


et 
Prov for fed taxes 


Ady on sales 


41,000 


*After depreciation 

*20.000 shares of stock, market value. 
$325 000. 

Represented by 2.531.296 shares, par 
S issued and outstanding including 
5344 shares, to be issued for shares 
of stock of United Aircraft & Trans- 
port Corp. not presented for exchange. 


67,979 

Min int in cap stk 

& sur of sub. 
Paid-in surplus 
Earned surplus 


77,688 73,005 
8,630,632 8,108,435 
2,419,234 1,080,865 


$27,368,705 $24,659,695 





Stockholders meeting Mar. 29 were 
asked to vote on a plan which pro- 
vides that after deducting dividends at 
the rate of $1 a share on the average 
number of shares outstanding in any 
one year, directors may set aside from 
the balance a sum not exceeding 5% 
from consolidated net earnings. This 
will be divided 40% among senior 
officers and 60% among junior officers 
and employes, no one person to re- 
ceive more than 10% of the total. 


Record Sperry Net 
For ’37 Is $2,766,065 


Sperry Corp. and subsidiaries in 1937 
earned net profits of $2,766,065, a new 
record, and an increase of 82.9% over 
the 1936 figure of $1,512,046. In- 
cluding profits of $183,794 on sale of 
securities, Sperry’s total net profits 
were $2,949,859 in 1937, equal to 
$1.46 a share. 

Aeronautical instruments developed 
by Sperry Gyroscope Co., during the 
last five years contributed half of that 
subsidiary’s business in 1937, Thomas 
A. Morgan, president, said. Current 
assets as of Dec. 31, 1937, including 
$2,250,545 cash, amounted to $12,- 
110,232 and current liabilities were 
$5,378,072 compared with cash of 
$4,106,528, current assets of $8,559,103 
and current liabilities of $1,972,798 at 
close of the preceding year. Inven- 
tories, including work in progress, were 
$6,475,518, compared with $3,371,238 
Total assets were $16,138,553 on Dec. 
31, 1937, as compared with $11,692,593 
The company has no funded debt. 


Mackenzie Air Service 
Mackenzie Air Service, Ltd., has re- 
ported net income (before income tax) 
of $27,419, compared with $43,303 in 
1936. Fixed assets depreciated $44,095 
against $8,377. Gross operating reve- 
nues totaled $249,711 compared to 

$134,050 in the previous year. 


for 1938 


April 1, 


Fairchild Takes Over 
Taylorcraft Exports; 
Orders 46 Airplanes 


Jamaica, N. Y., Mar. 19—Under 
terms of a contract just signed, Fair- 
child Aviation, Inc., will accept de- 
livery on at least 46 Taylorcraft two- 
place monoplanes over the period of 
one year, and will receive the world- 
wide export franchise for Taylorcraft, 
excluding only the United States, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska and Canada, C. A. 
Harrison, vice-president of Fairchild, 
announces. This is believed by Fair- 
child officials to be the largest single 
purchase of commercial aircraft ever 
contracted. 

There will be no competition with 
Fairchild planes, which are heavier and 
sell in a higher price range, Mr. Har- 
rison said. Instead, it will give Fair- 
child a complete range of commercial 
aircraft selling from $1495 to $50,000 
Under the terms, Fairchild, Inc., will 
function exactly as though it were 
Taylor-Young Airplane Company's ex- 
port sales department, a service it 
already performs for the various Fair- 
child companies, such as _ Fairchild 
Aerial Camera Corp., Fairchild Air- 
craft Corp., Ranger Engineering Corp., 
and the Canadian affiliate, Fairchild 
Aircraft Ltd. Sales were made last 
year in 34 countries. 


$1,983,609 Net 


Reported by C-W 


A consolidated net profit of $1,983,- 
609 for 1937 was reported Mar. 18 by 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., after deductions 
for depreciation amortization, expenses 
and excess manufacturing and airport 
facilities, federal income taxes, minority 
interests and $112,795 provision for 
surtax on undistributed earnings. This 
net profit was equal to $1.71 each on 
1,158,454 shares of $1 par Class A 
stock outstanding and compared with 
$1,017,657, or 88¢ each on 1,158,351 
Class A shares, earned in 1936 

Unfilled orders on Mar. 4, 1938, 
were $29,455,345. Current assets were 
$13,955,205, and current liabilities 
were $4,744,665 on Dec. 31. Cash on 
hand and in banks Dec. 31, 1937 
totaled $4,119,067. On Mar. 7, 1938, 
there were registered 106,700 holders 
of stock, of which number 15,561 held 
Class A and 91,139 held common stock. 


EDMONTON, Alberta, Mar. 17—Flying 
patrols to combat forest fires in Alberta 
are proposed during the next year at a 
cost of $18,000. 





I. C. C. Rate Review Finds National 
Airlines’ Profit Reasonable on AM31 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its annual rate review, recently 
ruled that National Airlines, Inc., had 
made no unreasonable profit for the 
period Oct. 15, 1934 to June 30, 1936, 
on route 31 between St. Petersburg and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Books submitted by the carrier 
showed a loss of $2,334 for the period 
prior to Mar. 1, 1935, and a loss of 
$1,656 for the subsequent period. 
These amounts represent net operating 
loss, net loss from operations, and net 
loss. The Commission felt, however, 
that with adjustment of charges to 
operating expenses for insurance and 
retirements, the route has probably 
been operated at a small profit. This 
would only be a reasonable return upon 
the carrier's investment, however, the 
decision stated. 

Operating the 


expenses during 


periods Oct. 15, 1934, to Mar. 1, 1935, 
and from Mar. 1, 1935 to June 30, 
1936, were $13,600 and $86,918, or 
23.46¢ and 33.74¢ per mile respec- 
tively. Of the payroll expenditures, 
the largest item is the pay of two 
pilots at $500 each per month. 

During the period Oct. 15, 1934 
to Mar. 1, 1935, National Airlines 
recorded operating revenues amounting 
to $11,266, of which the mail revenue, 
$9,612, and the passenger revenue, 
$1,276, constituted 85.32% and 
11.33%, respectively. For the period 
Mar. 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936, operat- 
ing revenues were $85,261, of which 
the mail revenue, $67,673, and the 
passenger revenue, $15,465, constituted 
79.37% and 18.14%, respectively. 
Passenger fares averaged 6.26¢ per 
passenger mile during the former 
period, and 4.76¢ during the latter 
period. 


UNITED AIR LINES 
LOSS IS $754,486 


Operating Costs, Late Deliveries of 
Planes and Research Combine 
to Cut Income 


Operations of United Air Lines in 
1937 resulted in a net loss of $754,486 
after deduction for taxes, depreciation 
and other charges, comparing with a 
net profit in 1936 of $367,282—equal 
to 26c a share (par $5) on 1,394,138 
shares of capital stock in 1936 

Current assets on Dec. 31, 1937, in 
cluding $4,757,242 cash and U. § 
Treasury notes, amounted to $6,351,621 
and current liabilities were $1,305,884, 
comparing with cash and Treasury 
notes of $7,346,468, current assets of 
$8,964,852 and current liabilities of 
$1,839,384 at the close of 1936 
Inventories were $533,460 against 
$306,022. 

On Dec. 31, 1937, total assets were 
$12,999,347, compared with $17,928.- 
728 on Dec. 31, 1936. Paid-in surplus 
was $5,690,948, as compared with $5.,- 
228,355 in 1936. Deficit from opera- 
tions was $1,205,926 as against a 1936 
deficit of $380,485 on Dec. 31, 1936 
No funded debt is reported. 

W. A. Patterson, president, in his 
annual report for United Air Lines 
Transport Corp., said operating costs 
per revenue airplane mile increased to 
66.2c (after retirements) in 1937 from 
56.3c in 1936 

Consolidated income report for 1937 
follows: 

1937 1936 
Operating revenues $9,462,643 $9,989,016 
Cost, exp & ord tax 9.286.232 8,272,282 


Depreciation 1,341,929 
Fed inco taxes *115,000 





+$ 259,805 
107.477 
s$ 754.486 
79.053 


$ 834 795 
80,309 


loss 
income 


Oper 
Other 


Net loss 
Dividends 


. $ 754,486 
$ 754.486 t$ 88,229 
surtax on undistributed 


Deficit .. 

* Includes 
profits. 

+ Profit. 

?t Surplus. 

§ Less $216,208 net 
ment sold. : 

An increase of $503,623 in total pay- 
roll from wage raises and expanded in 
come was reported, and about $90,000 
was spent for training flight officers in 
operation of new planes. Taxes rose 
$94,214 over 1936. 

An unavoidable delay in delivery of 
new planes, all of which did not go 
into service until late summer, limited 
passenger revenues. Gross revenues in- 
cluded $5,253,589 from passengers, 
$3,270,651 from air mail and $452,652 
from air express. Patterson said al- 
though the line carried 35% of all 
domestic air mail it received only 
25.4% of total payments on air mail 
During the year United flew 97,607,- 
954 revenue passenger miles, carried 
6,299,998-Ibs. of air mail and 2,257,- 
231-lbs. of express, and flew 15,145,- 
339 revenue airplane miles. 

Expenditures were made for safety 
research, including a _ twin-engined 
transport staffed with technicians which 
was maintained as a flight laboratory, 
experiments to eliminate static in radio 
communication, development of instru- 
ment landings, installation of automatic 
altitude-recording devices 


salvage on equip- 


Congressman Okays Claim 

Representative Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas has recommended that the War 
Department approve claims arising out 
of an Army plane crash in Austin, Tex., 
Dec. 7, for $10.000 sought for Spencer 
Albright, University of Texas instructor. 
whose son, Leonard. was killed when 
the plane crashed into the Albright 
home. Johnson urged the department 
to settle outright smaller claims filed 
in behalf of Albright, Dr. J. W. Cal- 
houn, president of the university, and 
O. J. Harrington for property damage. 
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Glenn L. Martin 1937 Net Profit 
Is $1,144,858, Company’s Best Year 


Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., 
in its report for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1937, released Mar. 24, announced 
a net profit of $1,144,858.15, equiva- 
lent to $1.32 a share on 870,444 full 
shares outstanding on Dec. 31. Net 
sales of the company in the best year 
of its history were $7,839,356.48. 
Backlog on Dec. 31 was $17,624,- 
575.72, largest in history. Of this total 
$10,922,001.52 represents foreign con- 
tracts, $6,151,538 are United States 
Government contracts and $551,036.20 
are miscellaneous and spare parts or- 
ders. 

“The company is making rapid pro- 
gress in development of new bom- 
bardment types for military use,” the 
report states. “The U. S. Army Air 
Corps competitions for the procurement 
of new bombardment equipment will 
be opened during the spring of 1939 
and the contract awards made before 
the close of the fiscal year 1939.” 

The Martin ocean transport, model 
156, delivered in January, was flown 
more than 30 hours, exceeding contract 
guarantees in every category, it is re- 
ported. “This airplane represents a 
marked advance in long range efficiency 
over the China Clipper series. The 
pay load which the new model would 
carry from San Francisco to Hawaii, 
were it to be operated over that route, 
is approximately three times the pay- 
load of the China Clipper type. 

“Throughout the year 1937 the com- 
pany continued the delivery of its mo- 
del 139-W twin-engine bombardment 
aircraft to a number of foreign nations. 
It is regarded as one of the most 
powerful bombardment aircraft of its 
class in the world.” 

Current assets totaled $6,776,258.22, 
of which $1,319,602.05 was cash. Total 
assets were $11,463,920.74. 

Inventory of work in process Dec 
31, 1938, totaled $4,110,518.07 at 
sales price of $17,624,575.72. Work 
included production orders for 119 
B-10B airplanes and parts, of which 
38 airplanes and parts have been deliv- 


ered to Dec. 31, 1937, and all of the 
remaining 81 airplanes were under con- 
tract at that date. This work in process 
is listed at $3,084,092.71, sales price 
$9,611,178.25. The accumulated costs 
under this order amounted to $6,307,- 
134.20 from which $3,223,041.49 rep- 
resenting the company’s estimate of the 
cost of certain planes and parts deliv- 
ered in 1937 under uncompleted con- 
tracts at Dec. 31, 1937, has been trans- 
ferred to cost of goods sold, leaving 
the figure of $3,084,092.71. 

Contracts for an experimental patrol 
boat and 21 model PBM1 seaplanes for 
the U. S. Navy totaled $266,968.23 as 
work in process and $6,151,538 as sales 
price. At the time the contract for 
the 21 Naval patrol planes was an- 
nounced (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Jan. 15) total cost was said to be 
$5,299,538, which would indicate cost 
of the experimental patrol boat to be 
$852,000. Sales price of the flying 
boat sold to Russia is listed as $740.- 
823.27. Miscellaneous contracts and 
orders for manufacture of spare parts, 
etc., are estimated at $68,633.86 as 
work in process, and $1,121,036.20 as 
sales price. 


Martin Calls Notes 
Glenn L. Martin Co., has called for 
redemption on May 23 at par and ac- 
crued interest all of its outstanding 6% 
convertible notes due Nov. 1, 1939, of 
which there were $825,000 outstanding 
June 30. 


Northrop Army Contract 

The War Department Mar. 25 an- 
nounced award of two contracts to the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Northrop 
division, for spare parts for Northrop 
Attack planes, amounting to $210,- 
741.71. These parts are for delivery at 
Air Corps depots and at stations whose 
tactical units are equipped with A-17-A 
attack planes, and are to be used as 
normal replacements incident to routine 
maintenance, it was said. 
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Chart Data Furnished by Richard D. Wyckoff Associates, Inc. 
Comments by Philip P. Friedlander 


This column pointed out last year 
that the averages of the aviation stocks 
had real forecasting value in predicting 
general market trends. Early in 
March, 1937, two to three weeks 
ahead of the general security market, 
the aviations started a ‘‘nose-dive.” 
This was followed by a break in the 
compiled Dow Jones Averages from the 
dizzy heights of 200 to close to 170. 
Again in August the averages of the 
aviation stocks started a forward move- 
ment which was soon followed by a 
rally in the general list. 

Unfortunately, this pattern is chang- 
ing. The general market started another 
decline, while the aviation stocks stub- 
bornly resisted the avalanche of sell- 
ing. But the liquidation has been too 
much and too general, and, contagi- 





LEADING AVIATION STOCKS 
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Week Ending March 19 


Week Ending March 26 





Net Net Net 

High Low Change _ Sales High Low Change QSales High Low Change _ Sales 

fation Cp. of Del. ...... 356 34%4 —% 4,100 334 3 —%% 10.600 33g 255 — 1% 14900 
ae Aviation isaneewns 121 115, — 5g 4,000 12%, 105, — % 9,900 1134 915 —15, 13,000 
Boeing Aircraft ..........-. 2834 264, —2%, 15,600 297, 263% 134 34,000 291, 23 47, 38°300 
Consolidated Aircraft ..... 1534 144%, —Il4% 3,900 1634 1434 114 11,100 16 117, —37%, 12,600 
Curtiss-Wright ........-..- 438 4 — 1% 13,600 415 37% --. 41,300 438 3142 — 5g 36,800 
Curtiss-Wright A ........ 1614 155% + 18 10,600 173g «(15 + %4 16,200 16%, 144, —2 19,500 
Douglas Aircraft ......... 403, 3612 — 1% 9,100 42 3714 +17, 30,900 4114, 3312 —67, 29.500 
Glenn L. Martin .........- 181%4 16, — % 8,300 191, 17 +11, 16,600 1814 145, —31!, 15,409 
Natl. Aviation Corp. .. 814 7% —l 700 81g 7 —%\% 2,300 615 6 — 1% 2,500 
N. American Aviation 81, 744 —%4 20,200 838 714 3, 18.500 816 64, —15, 32,400 
Sperry COrp. ...cc.eeeseeees 1914, 18 — % 10,900 20 1734 14, 23,300 191, 163, —214 30.100 
Thompson Products ...... 1214 “> —1%s mM he 106 — 78 ioe = oe — 3,300 
Th cobs eeaseeeecoscocereces 2 — 4 . — %% . 2 1g —_ 16 7.200 
Dnited Bie TARGB .cccccccs 814 7144 —% 8.800 75g 6144 —% 7,800 7 54 —1%% 11.300 
United Aircraft ........... 243, 2215 —1 20,200 253g 225% +1%, 43,200 2538 20155 —4 57.900 
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Net Net 

High Low Change _ Sales High Low Chang 
Aero Supply B ............ 334 344 —%% 1,200 354 3 1, 
American Airlines ......... 111%, 103, + % 600 1114 915 1 
Beech Aircraft ............ 134 134 200 154 1%4—% 
PS ae 13%, 13 — 5% 500 1315 12 —1% 
Bellanca Aircraft .......... 334 334 — i 100 4 334 4a 
Breeze Corp. ..........+.+. 534 445 —1 1,000 5 “a6 = 6 
Brewster Aero ............. 4% 4 — % 600 4 % —% 
Fairchild Aviation ......... 27% 25, — % 500 3 2%, + 16 
BEVEMB GRUGO cccccscccccces 10%, 10% — 5% 400 1034 10 — % 
Lockheed Air .............. 834 1%, —% 4,600 834 1%, — % 

Pan American Air ........ 16 14%, —l 1,500 15 12% —2 
Seversky Aircraft ......... 2 13%4 —% 2,300 215 13%4 +% 
Waco Aircraft ............. 215 245 os 100 25% 214 . 
Western Air Express ...... 35g 34%, —% 600 334 — a 


Week Ending March 19 


Week Ending March 26 


Net 

Sales High Low Change Sales 
1,600 314 2%—% 2,200 
2,400 1054 85, —114 2,300 
600 115 144 500 
700 12% 10 ~-2 1.300 
400 + 254 —11% 800 
1,200 41, 44, — 3% 900 
1,900 315 3 — % 400 
900 234 2 — % 1,200 
1,600 934 815 —114 400 
7,600 8 6 —15, 11,500 
2,600 1342 125, — % 2.000 
10,200 212 2 —% 6,400 
200 238 134 — % 600 
300 3 3 — \& 900 





ously, the aviation stocks 


are being 

carried down in the general storm 
The paradox of seeing aviation 
manufacturing companies with big 
orders and their plants running at ful 


blast, with bigger orders in sight, and 
still the value of their securities : 
ing away with the general market, 


worthy of comment. Just what 
ahead is hard to predict. 

Market action, however, predict 
lower prices for aviation secu 


The low of the week during the O 
tober maelstrom was 12.66; again 
ing February of this year the ave 
broke to 18.88; and this low was 
fractionally penetrated when _ the 
averages went to 18.44 during the week 
of March 26th. 

As the aviation stocks go dow: 
volume increases, showing that 
liquidation is coming in in this group 
The volume for the week ending M 
26th was about two and a half times 
the volume for the week ending March 


12th. Support should be prevalent 
17; if not, the next point will be 
around 14, 


The general picture would still b 


favorable and buying opportuniti 
offered later on if support holds above 
the October lows. The fact that 
general market has penetrated th 
portant October support points 
cisively, and the aviations, even now 
are holding well above, should | 
vast technical significance. 
But until the test-out 
caution dictates postponing 
ments on the long side. 


] 


completed 


Cc 


1s 


WAE Stockholders Okay Plan 

San Francisco, Mar. 11—Stock! 
ers of Western Air Express have rat 
fied a proposal to sell 130,818 capital 
shares to shareholders in ratio of on 
share at $2 for each two shares 
Charles Boettcher II, and James | 
Newton of Denver, were authoriz 
underwrite unsubscribed _ stock. 
pointment of Boettcher as chairm 
the board was reported in AMERICAN 
AVIATION Feb. 15.) 


(Ap 


A. MANUFACTURING 


RB. C. co 
Inc., Camden, N. J., announces pro- 
duction of its improved aircraft an- 
tenna safety release fitting, mode 
AVA-14, and a kit of replacement 
parts, MI-5813, consisting of six male 
connectors and sufficient aluminum 


wire for coupling pins. 
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Grumman SEC Statement Covering 
508,060 Common Shares Is Filed 


{ditional 40,000 Reserved for Issuance Upon Exercise of War- 


rants: 


Plant Employs 530, Has $3,250,000 Backlog: 


Holds Contracts For 112 Navy Planes 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp 
filed a registration statement with 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
ing 508,060 common shares, pat 

$1 a share, of which 468,060 

10,000 are unis- 


S are issued, and 


¢ company for the business year 
reported net income of $139,062, 
to 32¢ each on 431,865 capital 

Capital surplus on Dec. 31, 
was $389,545.62; earned surplus 
$94,980.98; total current 


.177,697.74; total assets $1,657, 


assets 


December, 1937, a public offering 
5,000 shares of common stock was 
mi by an underwriter at the same 
tim that the corporation offered 5,000 
sha cs of common stock to its employes 
As it Dec 31, 1937, a total of 60,000 
had been issued to the under 
wri'er at $7.50 a share and 3,805 shares 
been issued to employes at the same 


sn S 


ior to Dec. 31, 1937 the corporation 
1 to the underwriter 51 stock 
vase Warrants, each evidencing right 
iy, as a whole only, 500 shares of 
10n stock at $9 a share at any 
time on or before Sept. 20, 1940 Be- 
tween Dec. 31, 1937, and Feb. 24, 1938, 
this financing completed, the corporation 
issued an additional 35,000 shares to the 
underwriter and the remaining 1,195 
shares to employes at $7.50 a share 

The registrant reports that Feb. 24, 
1938, at conclusion of the financing, 
100.000 shares of common stock and 80 
tock purchase warrants had been is- 
sued, the total common stock outstand- 
ng being 468,060 and an additional 
{0,000 shares were reserved for 
nce upon exercise of the stock 
I warrants. 

Until 1937, the company specialized 
n designing, construction, development 
nd manufacture of strictly service type 
planes for the U. S. Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard. In 1936 a twin 
engined amphibian was developed, 
which is still being manufactured for 
mmercial use. Twelve of such Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp Junior powered ships. 
valued at $528,000, had been delivered 
rior to Dec. 31, 1937, and 10 more 
were to be delivered this spring. the 
manufacturer reports 


issu 


pur- 


The following contracts are h-ld wth 


the government for Navy deliveries: 
1. For 81 single seat fighters. of 
which 42 were delivered prior to Feb 
1938. Deliveries are expected t» 
be completed this spring. Approxi- 
mately $1,680,000 
2. For 30 amphibians 
struction, deliveries to 
he end of 1938 
120 000. 


now under con- 
be completed 
Approximately 


_3. For one experimental single seat 
fighter now under tests by the Navy 
On Feb. 24, 1938, Grumman reports 
be 530 persons, including officers 
nd about 30 engineers, as employed 
Approximately 30% of the 
pany’s business now is concerned with 
inufacture and sale of spare parts 
In 1937 design rights for one of the 
Gruman fighters 
Cans da 


com 


were sold in 


Fi llowing is four year record of con- 
completed and unfilled 
Unfilled 

Completed End 
Contracts 
$1.382,900 
1.418.200 
719.600 
2.333.700 
1938, L. R. Grumman, 
149,160 
stock, 


sued 


BwBBn!t 


So 


(09 0 Co 


of Period 
$1,014,600 


As 


3 

3 ” 
3 rast 
OP a 
of Feb. 24, 
presilent and director, owned 


shares (31.867%) of common 


A. Swirbul, vice-presi 

and assistant secretary, 
shares (15.254%); Ed 
mund W. Poor, treasurer and director, 
owned 13,200 shares; J. A. Stamm, 
secretary, held 100 shares beneficially 
but not of record; E. Clinton Towl, 
assistant treasurer, held 8,000 shares; 
Albert P. Loening, director, held 22,000 
shares; John J. Bergen, director, who 
controls John J. Bergen & Co., Ltd., 
none, but the firm (underwriter) held 
8,113 shares and 36 stock purchase war 
rants for 18,000 shares 

An agreement dated Oct. 1, 1936 
between the registrant and Grover Loen- 
ing, a stockholder, engages him as a 
consultant for three years at an annual 
compensation of $7,500, payable in 
monthly installments of $625 

During the past fiscal year, ending 
Dec. 31, 1937, total remuneration to 
the president was $26,500: to the vice 
president & assistant secretary, $21,500; 
to the assistant treasurer, $8,050, who 
was appointed June 30, 1937 

Dividends on $1 par common stock 
were paid as follows: Tune 30, 1937, 
300% stock, aggregate amount, $276 
045; Dec. 27 1937, 25¢, aggregate 
amount $107,966.25. 

The company owns in fee property in 
Bethpage, Nassau County, New York. 
comprising a tract of about 120 acres 
and a plant and office building, a hang 
ar of 10,000-sq. ft.. and a power house 
supplvine heat and compressed air, all 
of which belonged to Montauk Re- 
search Corp. whose 1673 shares (all the 
outstanding stock) were acquired June 
22, 1937, along with certain patents 


$1 par value; L 
dent, director, 
owned 71,500 





S. E. C. 





Following is an official summary of 
transactions and holdings of officers, 
directors and principal stockholders of 
corporations with equity securities regis- 
tered, filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission Feb. 11 to 28 
Unless otherwise indicated, transactions 
were made in January and holdings are 
as of the end of that month 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co. Class B.—Frank 
N. Ames, officer and director. decrease 
1.800 to 5,300. 

Following is tabulation of 
holdings filed by becoming 
officers, directors or principal stock- 
holders of issuers having any securities 
registered. Month covered by report is 
indicated in each case: 

Holdings Month 


equity 
persons 


Aviation Corp. 
Victor Emmanuel, 
& dir. none 
L. I. Hartmeyer, officer none 
Common: 
W. H. Beal, off. & dir. 1.000 Feb 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, 
com. vtc. 
John R. Longmire. dir. none 
Through partnership 2.781 
Conv. preference: 
John R. Longmire. dir 215 
Through partnership 225 
Western Air Express, Inc. 
Serge F. Ballif. Jr.. dir. 751 
Charles 
director 
Hugh Darling. dir , 
W. F. Nicholson, dir. . 


Feb 
Feb 


1938 
1933 


1938 
Inc., 


1938 
1938 


Jan 
Jan 


Jan. 1938 

Jan. 1938 
com. 

Jan. 1938 


100 Feb 
220 Jan 
250 Feb 


1938 
1933 
1938 


Aero Supply Reports 
Aero Supply Manufacturing Co. has 
reported a 1937 net profit (after $7,537 
surtax) of $236,058, equal, after divi- 
dend requirements on the $1.50 cumula- 
tive Class A stock, to 52¢ each on 
412,461 Class B_ shares, excluding 


dviation 


1938 


for April 1, 





Incorporated 





HAVE YOU A PRODUCTION PROBLEM? 


Let us help you solve it. Our stainless steel rudders, ailerons, 
surfaces and tanks are now going into U.S. Army regular service. 


THE STAINLESS STEEL SPECIALISTS 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Phone Bristol 867 








12,660 shares held in the treasury. This 
compared with a net profit of $58,508, 
or 9¢ each on 410,461 Class B shares, 
in 1936 

The company has filed a report for 
January, 1938, on form 8k of the Com- 
mission, canceling appointment of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., of New 
York City as transfer agent, and desig- 
nating instead the Chase National Bank, 
effective Mar. 1 

Current assets 
$583,098.87, including cash of 
763.70, and total assets of 
537.83, with net inventories of 
848.03 Net sales in 1937 
$1,411,803.57 

Frank N. Ames, president and direc- 
tor, received $7,740; Sam J. Irvine, 
vice-president and director, received 
$8,375, and Luke E. Graham, vice-presi 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and director, 
received $7,454.92 


Dec. 31, 1937, were 
$201,- 
$1,098,- 
$264,- 

were 


Fairchild Issues Notes 

To provide additional working capital 
for Ranger Engineering Corp., a sub 
sidiary, Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., has issued $50,000 in 3 year 5% 
notes with attached stock purchase war- 
rants evidencing right to purchase 40,- 
000 shares of common. stock of | the 
company of the par value of $1 a share 
The notes were issued as of Feb. 1, 
1938. to Hughes Tool Co., in consider 
ation of payment to Fairchild of 
$50,000 in is reported to the 


SEC. 


cash, it 


Menasco Files Revision 

Menasco Manufacturing Co., has filed 
a report for Jan. on form 8k covering 
79,375 shares, $1 par value each, offered 
to stockholders of record Jan. 13, on the 
basis of the right to subscribe to one 
new share for each four shares held 
At the fF business on Feb. 28, 
1938, purchase of 27,965 shares had 
been subscribed to during February and 
cash totaling $27,965 received. Total 
number of shares outstanding at the 
close of business Feb. 28 was 375,962 
The first $15,000 received was used to 
return a bank loan of that amount made 
in December, 1937, together with in- 
terest. No allocation has been made of 
the balance received, which will be 
used as working capital, the company 
announces 


close of 


Ex-Cell-O Offering 

The Commission reports that the New 
York Stock Exchange has received from 
Ex-Cell-O application for 
permanent registration of common 
stock, $3 par value, 393,345 shares 
issued and 9,905 shares unissued. The 
firm name. formerly Ex-Cell-O Aircraft 
& Tool Corp.. changed May 12, 
1937. It is listed on the New York 
Curb Exchange, New York Stock Ex- 
change, and the Detroit Curb Exchange 


Corp., an 


was 


Solar Aircraft Income 

Solar Aircraft Co., in a report for 
140 weeks to Feb. 5, revealed net in- 
come of $36,344, equal to 28¢ each on 
129,640 shares Sales totaled $347,- 
675. Net income for the four wecks 
to Feb. 5, 1938, was $7,128, with net 
sales of $49,135, highest for any four 
week period in company history. 
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FRANK AMBROSE, INC 
Dealers and Exporters 





AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PART SUPPLIES 
Office Storeroom: 
Whitestone Roosevelt Field 
New York Mineola, N. Y 











Lockheed 1937 Profit 
$137,919; Above 1936 


Los Angeles, Mar. 20—A report for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1937, certi- 
fied by independent auditors, shows net 
profit of $137,919 for Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., after deductions for depre- 
ciation, federal income taxes, surtax on 
undistributed profits, and the like. This 
is equal to 21¢ a share on 659,213 
shares of capital stock outstanding on 
Dec. 31. This compares with $100,126, 
or 15¢ a 657,546 shares in 
1936 

Current 


share on 


including $425,356 
cash, were 34 and current lia. 
bilities $2,448,027 comparing 
with cash of $1,236,381, current assets 
of $2,250,043 and current liabilities of 
$499,182 on Dec. 31, 1936 

Unfilled orders on Mar. 15, 1938, 
were $6,200,000, Robert E. Gross, 
president, revealed, adding that plans 
are being weighed to offer rights to 
stockholders, and to file a registration 
statement covering a proposed offering. 


assets, 
$2,.935,7 


were 


BREEZE EARNS $93,501 


Absorbed Essex Tool & Die Co. and 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., in 1937 


Net profit of $93,501 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1937, were reported by 
Breeze Corporations, Inc., after depre- 
ciation, federal income taxes, but be- 
fore charging amortization of patents 
capital stock of the cor- 
to J. J. Mascuch, 


acquired for 
poration, 
president 


according 
Beginning Oct. 31, 1936, amortiza- 
tion of patents acquired for capital 
stock has been charged to capital sur- 
plus. For 1937 the charge was $23,- 
165 If this amount were deducted 
from earnings instead of capital surplus 
the above net profit for 1937 would 
amount to $70,336 

Breeze took over con- 
trol of Essex Tool & Die Co., Inc., 
and Federal Laboratories, Inc. Net 
profit of Federal (98.9% owned sub- 
sidiary) for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1937, was $11,594, after charges and 
federal income taxes, while net profit of 
Essex (wholly owned subsidiary) for 
1937 was $2,426 after charges and fed- 
eral taxes. Operations of the latter 
company since June 20, 1937 (nearest 
date to that of acquisition by Breeze) 
resulted in a loss of $5,155. 

Breeze reports unfilled orders of 
more than $2,000,000, compared with 
approximately $500,000 at the end of 
1936. 


1937 


During 
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Airlines Ask Larger Share of 


Ultra High Radio Frequencies 





Petition F.C.C. to Reconsider Blanket Allocations of Ultra Short 
Waves Under Which Military and Television 
Grabbed 60% of Bands 


Domestic U. S. airlines are consider- 
ably disturbed over failure of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
provide sufficient channels in the ultra 
high frequency radio bands for two-way 
air transport use. Negotiations are now 
in progress between the airlines and the 
commission, but to date the commis- 
sion has not seen fit to alter its position 
of allocating the bulk of ultra high 
bands to military and other govern- 
ment services. 

The FCC issued its allocation plan 
for the ultra high frequencies between 
30 and 300 megacycles last Oct. 13 and 
the proposed allocations are to become 
effective Oct. 31, 1938. 

In these allocations the following 
frequencies or bands of frequencies have 
been assigned to aviation for the uses 
shown: 

(1) 33.420, 35.580, 37.860 and 
39.060 megacycles for aviation schools 
for instructional purposes. 

(2) The band from 60.180 to 65.860 
megacycles for the Department of Com- 
merce for use in connection with ground 
to plane communications, weather tele- 
type and voice broadcasting, point to 
point, and other purposes as the DOC 
may require. The present plans call 
for use of approximately 130 kilocyles 
per channel. 

(3) 75 Megacycles to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other govern- 
ment departments and municipalities 
for cone of silence, fan and instrument 
landing marker beacons. A guard 
band of plus or minus 400 kilocycles 
was provided to protect this assign- 
ment. 

(4) Instrument landing frequencies 
were provided as follows: 93.500 mega- 
cycles, secondary glide position fre- 
quencies; 93.900 megacycles, primary 
glide position frequencies ; 94.300 mega- 
cycles, tertiary glide position frequen- 
cies; 109.500 megacycles, secondary 
runway localizer frequencies; 109.900 
megacycles, primary runway localizer 
frequencies; 110.300 megacycles, ter- 
tiary runway localizer frequencies. Fre- 
quency separation for the instrument 
landing group of frequencies is on a 
400 kilocycle basis to provide ample 
guard bands. 

(5) A band of radio beacon frequen- 
cies for the Department of Commerce 
was provided as follows: 123.100 mega- 
cycles to 125.900 megacycles. Ultra 
high frequency radio ranges such as 
this are expected eventually to supplant 
the ranges in the 200 to 400 kilocycle 
band. 

(6) For assignment to airports for 
trafic control by radio the following 
frequencies were provided: 129.300, 
129.780, 130.300, 130.860, 131.420 
and 131.840 megacycles. 

(7) In addition to the above, 11 
channels between 132.120 megacycles 
and 141.780 megacycles were provided 
for assignment to private interests for 
general communication purposes _ be- 
tween aircraft and ground and for 
other possible applications. 


One reason for the disturbed state of 
mind on the part of domestic airline 
executives is that it is considered quite 
possible that the bulk of the traffic now 
carried on the frequencies between 
2900 and 6600 kilocycles may in the 
next few years go to the ultra high 
frequencies with considerable improve- 
ment in service. It is now definitely 


United—addressed a letter to the FCC 
last December on this subject, pointing 
out that the number of bands allocated 
to the airlines was in no way adequate 
to serve the nation-wide system of two- 


have been given 
slice of the ultra high frequency spec- 
trum and that these assignments with 
the addition of those frequencies al- 
located to television have accounted for 








American Aviation for 


over 60% of 


services. 


cycles) 


way radio communication — between Sues for Plane 
plane radio stations and ground radio 
Stations. demanding title and possession 


It appears that the military services 


an unusually large Phillip Bredshew. 


here against 


the service. 


April 1, 


available 
leaving only about 40% for all other 


the 


The air transport industry is hoping 


beacon band (125,000 to 127,000 kilo- 
so that it will be possible to 
receive beacon signals in the aircraft 
while transmitting from the aircraft. 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—In a replevin action 


Travelair plane and other equipment, 
pilot 
partner in the Cheyenne Flying Service. 
Inc., has brought suit in district court 


treasurer and present 
Baldwin recently 
Bradshaw's interest in the firm. 
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Fokker Sees Low Ocea 


channels, 


- before the allocation plan becomes eo a 
effective the FCC will give some a ape ; ; : . 
thought to the points brought out in G. Fokker, Netherlands airplane 
its letter of Dec. 15, 1937, but as yet “!8Mer who arrived from Europe 
there has been no favorable response ay, predicted that within five 
trom the commission. The transport trans-Atlantic air transports will 
established that the ultra high frequen- Companies feel that their frequencies captured the major portion of ¢ 
cies are practically free from ordinary Should be assigned in a band rather class bookings from surface lu 
static and require much smaller antenna than scattered through a large section liners, adding that air fares will 
arrays on the aircraft. of the spectrum and specifically it the same as ship cabin fares 
A number of the transport companies wants these bands widely separated “It will be easier to fly the « 
—American, Delta, Eastern, TWA and from the Department of Commerce than it is to fly the Rocky Mount 


he said. The transports wil 
around storms. 


now,” 
high and 

Speaking of future wars, Fokke: 
“The skies over large cities will 
ws darkened by each fleet of at least 
airplanes. Each plane will bear 3 
lbs. of bombs in attacking a vulne 
area. There will be no adequate 
fense against such a number of pl 
They will fly high and fast, but 
speed will not be in excess of 


of a 


and former 


J. Kirk Baldwin, state present 350-mph. made by  cé 
sole owner of slanes "reater speed Id hi 
bought planes, as greater speeds woulc ul 


maneuvering in aerial combats.”’ 





Flight Fares in 5 Years 
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Thanks, General Johnson— 


AMERICAN AVIATION appreciates your recognition of “The Independent Voice 


of American Aeronautics.” 


Publication of your column in 75 leading news- 


papers of the United States is a great aid to this magazine's editorial campaign 
to provide the measure of freedom, simplicity and orderly growth which civil 


aviation in America deserves. 


(The following is a reprint of General Johnson's syndicated newspaper column for 
address delivered before the Southwest Aviation Conference in Oklahoma City 


One Man's Opinion 


AYNE PARRISH, editor of American Aviation, made 


@ speech in Oklahoma City last Saturday that 
needs publicity. It engaged in my favorite occupation 
of taking the Department of Commerce Bureau of Air 
Commerce apart: 

“The last bureau administration was known from 
coast to coast because it did noth- 
ing. The current administration is 
known because it has tried to do far 
too much, it has strayed far away 
from its original concepts, and is 
obscuring a few important funda- 
mentals for a plethora of things. 

“Both manufacturers of new large 
transports and of the smallest of the 
light planes are being obstructed and 
frustrated by whole squadrons of in- 
spectors. Some very serious situ- 
ations have developed and it isn’t 
being overemphatic to say that the 
bureau is playing with dynamite. In- 
experienced inspectors demand arbi- 
trarily to ‘test-hop’ million-dollar ships and at least one 
large new and costly plane was refused by the prospec- 
tive purchaser because a bureau inspector gave it a ter- 
rifically hard landing. Engineering inspectors who have 
very limited engineering training make official engi- 
neering inspections of -new craft without knowing a 
fraction of what is known by the highly trained engi- 
neers and designers employed by the industry. 

“American aircraft manufacturers are supreme thru- 
out the world. They have hired the best brains and 
skill and talent obtainable anywhere. It stands to rea- 
son that every manufacturer will pay any price to bring 
out a perfect product. He doesn’t need so much Com- 
merce Department policing. If there are any flaws, the 
industry engineers will catch them. When a new ship 
is test flown, the manufacturer hires the best test pilot 
he can find. For economic reasons the best engineers 
and the best test pilots are not in the Bureau of Air 
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by Hugh S. Johnson 


Commerce. Yet the bureau is, unwittingly perhaps, 
raising the cost of aircraft by hundreds of new require- 
ments and obsolete tests. 

“Only the other day a light plane manufacturer who 
has been pestered by red tape despite the fact that his 
product has been sold all over the world and has an 
excellent record, made the following pertinent comment 
in conversation with me: ‘If it is the desire of the De- 
partment of Commerce to stop all flying, all it has to 
do is to continue its present tactics. We are literally 
being regulated to death... .’ 

“The bureau in earlier years sent men to contact pub- 
lic groups in trying to build up confidence. It used to 
solicit co-operative thinking by the industry in conne 
tion with vital regulatory matters before laying doy 
@ law. But today the bureau tends to become a pet! 
armchair dictatorship and this attitude-is not contri! 
uting to public confidence, 

“Despite the fact that there is no national aviati 
policy, despite the fact that aviation has been the fox 
ball and the stepchild of politics and despite the fa 
that its orderly advancement is being hindered by t 
arbitrary Government practices that come near to bei 
psychopathic, the outlook for civil aviation is bright. 
Legislation is nearer now than at any previous tin 
Federal airport aid on a national scale is also nea 
reality. Private flying continues the splendid growth 
experienced last year. Despite accidents, the airlin 
have gotten off to a fine year. Feeder airlines are b 
ginning to be talked about. There is every reason 
be optimistic. The one overshadowing cloud is t 
threat of bureaucratic exertion of power which wot 
thwart and stifle the development of aviation as ° 
want to see it grow.” 

Aviation is not merely a coming industry to help ta 
up the slack in employment due to automatic machi: 
ery, its development is also a vital necessity to 1 
tional defense and the growth of commercial aviat 
is an important factor in national communicatic 
Wayne Parrish knows what he is talking about. 1 
Bureau of Air Commerce never has been right. 
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